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Hamilton, 
Jewelry and Gifts at LOWEST CASH PRICES on CONVENIENT MONTHLY TERMS 


(P™Lorads — Tor “Rings Whth Reputations 


There's a world of satisfaction in buying jewelry of KNOWN QUALITY and VALUE—And in selling it too! 
Every ring in this ad—“KEEPSAKE"—"SECURITY"—and our Service Rings—bears the makers “Trade-Mark” 
as proof of proud sponsorship and a GUARANTEE of your satisfaction. 

YOUR CREDITS GOOD AT BRAD'S! You may purchase any ring on CONVENIENT TERMS at no extra 


Simply enclose deposit and promise to pay monthly. Give rat 
enlistment period—and FOR IDENTIFICATION ONLY “y Relations CONFI. 


DENTIAL). Thot's all! We ship AT ONCE to you at any 


name and address of next of kin (Relations CONFI- 
address directed under absolute 30 DAY-MONEY 
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Keepsake Nassau “Trio” 
KSTI17—Matched 3 Ring Set $182 50 
Cash—OR—$4250 DOWN 
$28.00 Monthly 
KSII7—Engagement Ring only 
$150.00 Cash—OR $3000 Down 
$20 00 Monthly 
KS!17—Wedding Ring $1250 
KSWII7—Grooms Ring $20.00 


Keepsake “Gerard” 

KSI l@—Engegement Ring $100 00 
Cash—OR—$25.00 Down 
$15.00 Monhtly 
KSWilé—Wedding Ring $50.00 
Cash—OR—$1000 Down 
$8.00 Monthly 





Keepsake “Shelby” 
KS119—Engagement Ring $175.00 
Cash—OR—$50 00 Down 

$25.00 Monthly 

KSWII9—Wedding Rin 

Cash—OR—$25 00 Down 
$20 00 Monthly 


Keepsake “Lady Diana” 
KS1200—Engegement Ring $225.00 
Cash—OR—$50 00 Down 
$25.00 Monthly (7 Months to Pay) 


KS'120—Wedding Ring $125.00 
Cash—OR—$25 00 Down 
$20.00 Monthly 
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Elgin, Bulova, Longines Watches—Nationally Advertised Silverware, 
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FMF CORPSMEN 
Sir: 

As a regular reader and subscriber to 
Leatherneck, due to my service with 
the Corps as a _ hospital corpsman 
(Second Marine Division) during the 
war, I would like to see an article re- 
garding the Navy Corpsmea with -he 
Marines. 

There are numerous personnel who 
do not know what the Fleet Marine 
Force Corpsmen are. The other night 
in ’Frisco I was checked by the Shore 
Patrol for my I. D. Card and hauled 
in because I was wearing a Navy uni- 
form and the picture of me on the ID 
card was in the Marine uniform that I 
wore while with the FMF. The Shore 
Patrol Chief (with some 20 years’ serv- 
ice) had never heard of Navy Corpsmen 
serving with the Marines. 

They called the ship and the OOD 
verified the fact that I was an ex-FMF 
corpsman and that my ID card was 
valid. I was then allowed to proceed, 
but it was irking to think that after 
20 years in the Navy some people don't 
know what's going on. Oh, well, I guess 
you have to do a stretch in the Corps 
to get squared away. 

Dale J. Card, DT2 
FPO San Francisco, Calif. 


@ It has been some time since Leath- 
erneck has had an article on the Navy 
Corpsmen, but in the past we have 
carried several good stories on the Navy 
medical personnel who served with the 
Marines. And, don’t worry Doc, the 
Marines you fellows shared foxholes 
and K-rations with in the islands 
haven't forgotten.—Ed. 


TURN PAGE 





THIS MONTH'S COVER... 


concrete pillpox gets the 

heat treatment on this 
month's cover. Emplacement 
assault was a routine task for 
Pacific War Marines. The 
kodachrome by Lou Lowery, 
taken at a recent demonstra- 
tion at Quantico, proves that 
the art is being kept very 
much alive. 




















@ Of course he'll be popular with the ladies! He has Pipe 
Appeal, the ultra-masculine charm of the pipe-smoking 
man! And with Prince Albert smoking tobacco in his 
pipe, he’s headed for real smoking joy and comfort. P.A. 
is rich-tasting, mild, and easy on the tongue! 





@ Did you know that Prince Albert is 
choice crimp cut tobacco that’s specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite? 
That's right! And that’s just ome reason 
why more men smoke Prince Albert 
than any other tobacco! Try P.A. today! 













"PA. 1S REALLY MILD- 
_ wo EASY OW THE TowevE!* 






R. J. Reynolds Tebecew Co.. Winston-Salem, N.C 











SOUND OFF (cont.) 





SERVICE WIVES CLUB 


ERVICE women, drawn 

together by their mutual 
problems, have been meeting 
in discussion groups with the 
result that a flexible organiza- 
tion has been formed. They 
will be known as the Unified 
Service Wives. 

These groups will attempt to 
gather information of interest 
and help, pertaining to those 
engaged in National Defense. 
Their interest is in maintaining 
the morale and high standards 
of the military organizations in 
today’s world. 

Inquiries are welcome, and 
should be addressed to Unified 
Service Wives, 5009 Fulton 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 











GYRENE GYNGLES 
Sir: 

In many issues of the Leatherneck 
Magazine, a page has been set aside 
and titled, “Gyrene Gyngles.” I would 
appreciate knowing if Leatherneck has 
made a collection of such poems which 
might be bought. If so, how may I 
obtain a copy? 

As a suggestion, it might be a good 
seller among the other books in your 
Leatherneck Bookshop. 

J. M. Elliott 
Freeport, Pa. 


@ Leatherneck has been printing 
poems sent in by Marines for 30 years, 
including such perennial favorites as 
“Captain Jimmie Bones,’ “From the 
Gates of Hell,” and hundreds of others. 
However, they have not been compiled 
into a book for sale. We wonder what 
our other readers think of this idea.— 
Ed. 


REUNION? 
Sir: 

I have often read in Leatherneck 
that different outfits have had re- 
unions. It had made me wonder if the 
men in my old outfit wouldn't like to 
have a reunion, too. I'm a former mem- 
ber of the Ist Battalion, Twenty-ninth 
Marines. If so, maybe they'd write to 
me and we'll see if we can get together 
on it. R 

George “Bucky” Bunnell 
158 Orange St. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

















BOUGAINVILLE 
Sir: 

We would like a little information 
on the following questions about the 
Bougainville campaign. It will help to 
settle a couple of arguments between 
myself and a soldier formerly with the 
Americal Division. 

(1) When was D-Day and where did 
the landing take place? 

(2) Who commanded the Third Ma- 
rine Division and who had the Americal 
Division? 

(3) When did the Army start land- 
ing at Bougainville and when did they 
start relieving Marine front line units? 

Ex Sgt. Wm. B. Badger 
b Denver, Colo. 


@ (1) D-Day was November |, 1943, 
with the landing taking place at Cape 
Torokina in Empress Augusta Bay. (2) 
The Third Marine Division was com- 
manded by then Major General Allen H. 
Turnage and the Americal Division was 
led by Major General John R. Hodges. 
(3) Elements of the 37th Intantry Divi- 
sion (148 Intantry) began to arrive on 
November 8. The 129th arrived on 
November 13, and the 145th on Novem- 
ber 19. Relief of the front line Marine 
units of the Third Marine Division be- 
gan on December 21, and Gen. Turnage 
was relieved on December 28, by Gen. 
Hodges.—Ed. 





Gi BILL OF RIGHTS 


Sir: 

I would appreciate very much if you 
would inform me of the date the GI 
Bill of Rights expired. It has been a 
disputed question ever since I joined 
this command whether or not I rate 
schooling under this law. 

I enlisted in the Marine Corps 11 
June, 1947. 
Sgt. Keith A. Waggoner 
MD USS Toledo (CA-133) 


@ Any person who has had at least 
90 days of active service, with some 
part of that 90 days occurring en or 
atter 16Sep40 and prior to 25Jul47 may 
be eligible tor education and training 
under the GI Bill of Rights. The veter- 
an must, however, meet certain other 
requirements including separation from 
active service under conditions other 
than dishonorable. With no other in- 
formation than you gave us we cannot 
i go further, but it would appear tha‘ 
you would be eligible for at least one 
year of schooling.—Ed. 











RIBBON DOPE 
Sir: 

We are having an argument over rib- 
bons. It seems that I could have been 
tossed in the brig yesterday for wearing 
some which I thought I rated. I think 
I can wear them and so do a lot of 
other men. 

Here are my reasons: I left Treasure 
Island for Pearl Harbor on the USS 
Anderson. We hit Pearl Harbor and re- 
mained aboard for five days before pro- 
ceeding to Guam, landing there on Jan- 
uary 28, 1949. I went to radio school 
and returned to the States on April 9th. 
Do I rate any ribbons? Some say we 
had to be in a combat zone to rate any. 

Pfc G. H. E. 
lst ProvMarBrig 


@ Sorry, but we're afraid you do not. 
The Asiatic-Pacific Medal was awarded 
for service in that area between the 
dates 7Dec41 and 2Mar46. The Victory 
Medal for Services between 7Dec41 and 
31 Dec46.—Ed. 
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IS IT REALLY WRONG? 
Sir: 

I would like to call your attention 
to the mix up on the cover of the May 
Leatherneck. You had the correct in- 
formation, but the wrong picture. The 
picture on the cover was not that of the 
Chan Shan Ching Temple, but one of 
the buildings belonging to the Society 
of the Red Swastika, a Chinese or- 
ganization similar to the Red Cross. 
The temple was a short distance from 
Gate #1 of the Marine compound. 

Corp. James L. O’Donnell, Jr. 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


* * * 


I would like to correct you on your 
May cover. If my memory hasn't failed 
me, that’s the “Temple of the Five 
Virtues,” located at the intersection of 
Ta Sha and Lunkow Roads about a 
block from Gate #1 of the Marine 
Compound. It is not the Chan Shan 
Ching, located near Gate #3 as you 
stated. 

Pfc T. Hertslet 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ Well, you both agree on the loca- 
tion, anyway. We were in Tsingtao so 
short a time that our memory fails us 
on the identity of the disputed building. 
How about some of you old China 
hands setting everyone, including 
Leatherneck, straight on the name of 
this temple?—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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Faninito/ 


is and crisp the command floats 
across the drill field. Precision-trained 
Marines alert themselves and smartly execute 
the command on order. 





RWARD IN LIFE is a command all 

Marines must snap off to themselves. 
Advancement is the reward of increased 
knowledge and the ability to handle men. 
To handle others a man must first develop 
himself. 


IHE Marine Corps Institute has offered 

programs of self-development for over a 
quarter of a century. During that time it has 
helped thousands of men climb the success 
ladder. MCI can help you. The curriculum 
of 203 especially designed self-study courses 
include almost every field of interest—high 
school, college, business, trade, hobby 
subjects. 


PPORTUNITY and determination is the 

difference between leaders and _ fol- 
lowers. Leaders are men of force and action; 
they make decisions while mediocre men 
stand bewildered at life’s crossroads. 


¥WAOU have a decision NOW. You can 
step off smartly to the future that lies 
ahead if you are willing to devote a portion 
of your spare time to MCI studies. Convert 
your decision into action— complete the ap- 
plication below. 


A 104 

PLEASE ENROLL ME IN NAME OF COURSE 
FROM 

(RANK) (FIRST NAME) (LAST NAME) (SERIAL NO.) 

(ORGANIZATION) (U.S.M.C. ADDRESS) 

MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
M.B. 8th & EYE STS., S.E., NAVY NO. 128, F.P.O 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3 ] 


A PROUD MARINE MOTHER 
Sir: 

As the proud mother of two fine Ma- 
rine sons (one of them in the Second 
Division during the war) I have a ques- 
tion to ask. As my husband and I were 
leaving the theater one night I noticed 
a man in an Army uniform, but wear- 
ing a Second Marine Division patch on 
his sleeve. I stopped, but my husband 
hurried me on to the exit as he knew 
there would have been a lost sleeve on 
that uniform if he had not. Why was 
this Soldier wearing a Marine patch? 
Incidentally my oldest Marine is now 
stationed in Alaska. 

Mother of Two Marines 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ The chances are very good that this 
soldier was once in the Second Marine 
Division, too. Army regulations allow 
their men to wear two patches, one 
from a unit served with during the war, 
and the other signifying their present 
unit.—Ed. 


MARINES IN NAVY 
Sir: 

My buddy and I are having a small 
argument as to whether or not the 
Marine Corps is a part of the Navy 
Does General Cates, the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, take orders from 
the Navy Department? 

Pfc Kenneth Harwood 
FPO San Francisco, Calif 


@ The Marine Corps ts very definitely 
a part of the Navy, and has been for 
nearly 174 years. While the Com- 
mandant is directly in command of the 
Marine Corps, he is subject to orders 
from the Secretary of the Navy, and/or 
the Chief of Naval Operations.—Ed. 


CREAMED BEEF ON TOAST 
Sir: 

While reading Sound Off, I noticed 
that you sent Thomas McSkinning a 
recipe for creamed beef (or hamburger) 
on toast. I would appreciate it if you 
would do the same for me. 

Ralph W. Miller 
Milltown, Ind. 


@ And after all the grousing we have 
heard about that old breakfast standby, 
too. Looks like a man has to get out 
of the Marine Corps to really appreciate 
SOS. We have had dozens of letters 
like this one requesting the recipe we 
sent to McSkinning and have complied 
with all of them.—Ed 




















REMEMBERS THE CORPS 
Sir: 

The other day I was happy to find 
the Leatherneck on sale at my favorite 
news stand, and needless to say I 
crossed Joe's palm with a quarter and 
made for the nearest exit in less time 
than it takes a DI to quick-freeze a 
boot at inspection. 

I was reading the contents of said 
magazine with great relish when I 
found myseif all choked up and crying 
in my lemonade. It was all because of 
the story “Baby Look At You Now,” 
by another former Gyrene, R. J. Church. 

Oui, Monsieur, I too, am a soldier 
now. A dog-face with an anchor and 
globe tattooed on his left arm—and 
elsewhere. 

In my outfit I know of at least a 
dozen more ex's—all of us serving a 
hitch in the Army for various and sun- 
dry reasons. 

I can appreciate soldier Church's 
reason for being a wearer of the ODs 
also Joe Bichefski's reason. However, 
I'd like to point out, that as far as I've 
been able to determine from a personal 
survey, the real reason for most of us 
being in the Army, is this: 

The Army believes a man retains his 
value even after he has been away for 
a couple of years. To illustrate, if I 
may, by a personal example—I was 
discharged in 1946 as a master Ser- 
geant. I then proceeded to college where 
I waded around picking up facts for a 
couple of years. Figuring I now was 
better qualified to hold down my rank 
than previously, I marched up to the 
Marine recruiting station in yon Court 
House. 

“Been out over two years, eh?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How would PFC suit you?” 

“Are you kidding?” 

Slam! 

Most honorable Army offers me five 
of my six stripes back. I accept. 

So sorry, would like to wear the green 
—but with a wife and baby—well, you 
know how it is. 

Set. 1 /c David D. Wasson 
EI Paso, Texas 


@ The Marine Corps had to adopt a 
standard by which to grade all men 
who wanted to return to the Corps, in 
order that their whole system of pro- 
motions would not become overbal- 
anced. To have allowed you to return 
at the second paygrade would have 
denied that rank to someone who had 
been patiently waiting for that other 
hook. There are plenty of them, too. 
However, it is a pleasure to know that 
Marines serving in the Army still 
reminisce about their Corps. We know 
that you are a better soldier for the 
Army due to a solid foundation of 
military training in the Marine Corps. 
—Ed. 


AIR WING HISTORIES? 
Sir: 

I have been reading from time to time 
in Leatherneck about new division his 
tories being published. I was a Marine 
but served in an Air Wing instead of a 
division. Will we ever rate a book of 
this type? 

Corp. Leo Dudas 
Detroit, Mich. 


@ To date we haven't heard of any 
plans to publish histories of any in- 
dividual Air Wings. However, a very 
fine history of Marine Aviation as a 
whole is being written by Robert Sher- 
rod. No date has been set for publica- 
tion, nor will this book be distributed 
gratis as were the division histories.— 
Ed. 


TRIGGER FISH 
Sir: 

During the war when we were sta- 
tioned on some of the smaller islands 
for a time, a lot of the men spent spare 
time in fishing. We used to catch one 
particular fish quite a bit which the 
natives told us was poison. It was a 
small fish, perhaps 10 inches long, with 
its eyes set about half way back the 
length of its body and was brown. Do 
you know any poison fish that fits this 
description? I want to do a paper on 
some experiences in catching this type 
of fish, but need to do some research 
for same. Can you help with name of 
said fish? 

LeRoy White 
New Haven, Conn. 


@ Our piscatorial expert thinks you 
might be referring to the Trigger Fish. 
A couple of other species of poisonous 
fish that many of the men caught in 
the Pacific during the war were the 
puffer and the parrot fish.—Ed. 


ANOTHER FLAG RAISING 
Sir: 

As a matter of historical interest, 
particularly to Marines, didn’t they 
raise the first flag over the palace in 
Mexico during the war down there? It 
seems this should be one of the im- 
portant flag raisings attributed to the 
Marine Corps, but is never mentioned 
any more. Did the flag raising at Iwo 
Jima overshadow all the past events 
of this type? 

Nate Stamper 
Billings, Mont. 


@ History seems to indicate that a 
Lieutenant A. S. Nicholson commanded 
a torce of 40 Marines who captured the 
palace in Mexico City in 1847 and 
raised the first American flag over the 
“Halls of Montezuma.” Events of 100 
years ago just aren't remembered as 
well as those of four years ago.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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302 — ''Carol."’ Lovely en- 
gagement Ring of I4K Yel- 
low Gold. 4 perfect-cut side 
Diamonds, and a beautiful, 
blazing center Diamond. 
$59.50 cash, or $20 down, 
$8 monthly. 


L304 — ‘'Patricia." Beauti- 
ful Engagement and Wed- 
ding Ring set of I4K Yellow 
| Gold in breathtaking heart- 
design. Blazing center Dia 
mond and 2 sparkling side 
Diamonds. 3 Diamonds in 
Y, Wedding Ring. $85 cash, or 
Yet $30 down, $9 monthly. 


BOTH RINGS $85 






VA 


45 — “Rosemary.” 14 
Yellow or White Gol 
(specify choice). Engage- 
ment Ring has perfect cen- 


perfect cut Diamonds. $165) 
cash, or $55 down, 
monthly. 


L613—Handsome Initial 
ring of 10K Yellow 
Gold. Raised Gold ini 
tial on Onyx top. $24.75 
cash, or $8.75 down, $4 
monthly. ~ 


1604—Massive 14K Gold 
ring with large, fiery 
diamond. A master- 

piece of fine crafts- — 
manship. $175 cash, or 
$65 down, $20 monthly. 


"| = } 
BULOV A eT 

\& 906F—17 jewels. Yellow gold filled. Match- 
ing link bracelet. $37.50 cash, or $13.75 down, 


$5 monthly 





BULOVA $57.50 

102—Bulova “Broker.” 17 Jewels. Yel- 

low gold filled. Mesh bracelet. $57.50 
cash, or $22 down, $7 monthly. 


FREE 32 Paae catalog. 





427 Flatbush Ext., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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PROMOTION NOTES 


EADQUARTERS has announced that promotion above 
the rank of Private First Class will be effected only after 
the Marine concerned has served the following minimum 
length of time in grade: For promotion to corporal, one 

year; to sergeant, one year; to staff sergeant, 18 months; to technical 
sergeant, two years; to master sergeant, two years. 

Service in grade will be computed from the date of rank, rather 
than the date of promotion. If a Marine has served satisfactorily in 
his present, or a higher, grade during a previous enlistment in either 
the regular Marine Corps or the Marine Corps Reserve, if on extended 
active duty, the time may be used to determine eligibility for promo- 
tion. Time so acquired may be computed for one promotion only. 

Commanding officers have the authority to appoint Privates 
First Class when the individuals are considered qualified and meet 
the following requirements: Male recruits—have completed recruit 
training without offense; Women recruits—have completed ten 
weeks’ active duty, including recruit training, without offense; or 
have completed four months’ service without offense. 

Authorization for promotion will be distributed semi-annually 
for all pay-grades, with the exception of the sixth. Promotions to the 
first three pay-grades will be authorized by name. Promotion to the 
fourth and fifth pay grade will be authorized by name for certain 
groups of specialists, and by quota for all others. 

For promotion to all ranks above corporal, a passing score 
must be attained in the General Military Subjects Test. Present 
rank must be below the terminal rank of the individual's specification 
number or promotion will not be authorized. 

In the case of individuals holding ranks above their terminal pay- 
grade, commanding officers will assign a specification number calling 
for the rank of the individual concerned, providing he is qualified 
for the change in classification. Marines who do not have the quali- 
fications for a specification number, commensurate with cheir rank, 
will be given every opportunity to prepare themselves for a change 
in classification, either by assignment to on-the-job training, or as- 
signment to school. Units without the facilities for requalification 
training may recommend the transfer of an individual to a post hav- 


ing the necessary training facilities. 
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The chart shown below governs the appointment and reappointment of men to the enlisted 
ranks effective September 6, 1949. 




























































Rank To Which To Be Appointed Or Reappointed Upon Enlistment Or 
Re-enlistment in the Marine Corps 
Rank Held At - : + eT 
M Technical Staff Privat 
aster ft e 
Discharge 
Sergeant Sergeant Sergeant onguas Cape First Class 
ene! 
. a, a — a F 
‘If re- -enlisted| 
within 24 hours 
n jafter discharge is -e.enlisted|If re-enlisted|If re-enlisted if re-enlisted 
Master oa Sonmees within 90 days| within 1 year| within 2 years after 2 years 
Sergeant per Beer = ee after discharge | after discharge | after discharge after discharge 
a | provisions of MC 
: | Memo 7-49 
if re-enlisted 
Technical within 24 hours|If re-enlisted|If re-enlisted|If re-enlisted|If re-enlisted 
|after discharge | within 90 days|within 1 year| within 2 years after 2 years 
Sergeant (excl. Sundays| after discharge | after discharge | after discharge | after discharge 
and holidays) 
if re-enlisted 
Staff within 24 hours|If re-enlisted If re-enlisted If re-enlisted 
after discharge | within 90 days|within 1 year| after 1 year 
Sergeant (excl. Sundays| after discharge | after discharge | after discharge 
jand holidays) 
— . — 
If re-enlisted|if re-enlisted|If re-enlisted 
Sergeant within 30 days| within 90 days| after 90 days 
after discharge | after discharge | after discharge 
H | 
os " a ne a 
if re-enlisted|Iif re-enlisted 
orpor within 30 days|after 30 days 
. . | after discharge |after discharge 
oJ | 
Private First | 
No time limit 
































VIPs witness “invasion” of Quantico 





HE Marine had 


occasion to unwrap at Quantico 


Corps recently 


for a group of Congressmen and 
other dignitaries, a hitherto secret tech 
nique of executing amphibious landings 
For many months Marine Corps plan 
ners have been working out methods 
whereby assault troops and their equip 
ment could be landed on hostile shores 
via helicopters launched from aircraft 
carriers. In line with the Corps’ mis 
sion of developing new equipment and 
techniques for amphibious operations 
the revelation of the helicopter assault 
was another milestone in the long ser 
ies of Marine Corps contributions to 
amphibious science. Still in the early 
phases of evolution, this new method 
of getting fighting Marines from ship 
to shore has many interesting possibili 
ties. 
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For the 
mock aircraft carrier deck was painted 


Quantico demonstration a 


on the airfield. At the proper moment 
a Marine forth and 
blared out “flight quarters,” thereupon 


bugler stepped 
plane handlers in colored shirts rushed 
to their ships, the ‘Copters’ large blades 
began to whir, Marines in combat gear 
quickly boarded each plane, and in a 
deck-load of 
lurched into the sky 
and disappeared over the nearby hills 
Marine 


jets from VMF 122 and Corsairs from 


matter of seconds the 
‘flying bananas” 


Later at the “landing zone” 


Quantico treated the spectators to an 
exhibition of strafing and rocket bomb 
ing of amazing accuracy as they cov 
ered the landing of the troop carrying 
Protected by the close sup 
port of the Marine fighter planes, the 
infantry and its supporting artillery 


helicopters 


GANAWA BORNE 
~_. LANDIN 


a” 





by Sgt. J. A. Smith, Jr. 








pieces were quickly in position and 
ready to move upon the assigned objec- 
tive. The combined air-ground assault 
effectively impressed the onlookers with 
the possibilities of this revolutionary 
technique. 

The demonstration was continued 
with a more orthodox landing assault 
upon a section of strongly defended 
A rifle company supported by 
tanks, air, and naval gunfire showed 
how the Marine Corps coordinates 
weapons, large and small, for that most 
difficult mission—landing against a de- 
fended shore 


At the end of the demonstrations one 


beach 


lawmaker was heard to remark to a 
colleague: “Nothing wrong with that 
was there?" “Not a thing.” 

We modestly are inclined to agree 
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Combat troops and cargo for one helicopter are paraded before Congressmen 
and others who witnessed a new technique in executing amphibious landings 





Plane handlers relax on mock carrier 
as infantry laden ‘copters clear decks 











Fully equipped Marines hop aboard on the double at sounding of ‘flight quar- 
ters.'' Marine jets and Corsairs covered the landing of troop carrying helicopters 
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With a lurch, a loaded helicopter is airborne, carrying its On the deck, trained Marines took positions quickly and 
“banana team" to the enemy beach for a vertical landing. began to move upon their assigned objective with efficiency 
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Light artillery pieces and machine guns go into action at in a series of Corps contributions to amphibious science. The 
the landing zone thus marking an important milestone demonstration continued with a conventional landing assault 
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Behind a smoke screen laid by supporting fighter planes a weapons _jncluding machine guns and light a pieces. 
bunch of bananas scoot in with a full load of troops and 


‘Copter infantry carried marching packs, carbines and Mls 





Visitors at the demonstration saw a repeat performance of 
the old Marine Corps specialty of cracking a tough pillbox 





Airborne field artillery is landed and put into instant action 
supporting the riflemen facing an enemy-held strong point 
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Continuing the mock assault on the fortified ‘beach’ another This knockout punch, practiced by Marines in peacetime, is a 


enemy-held emplacement is given more knock-out treatment. special technique used against heavily defended beaches 
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by Sgt. Harry Polete 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


*“¢'\NOW" swirled in ever increasing 

amounts through the lobbies and 
M cocktail lounges of the Statler 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. last Jun 
But no white mantle covered the decks 
of the hotel; this was a different” kind 
of snow. The Fourth Marine Division 
was holding its annual reunion and the 
battles of Roi-Namur, Saipan-Tinian 


and Iwo Jima were getting another 


rehash 
Some 500 strong, the form members 
of this war-born Marine divisior Ime 
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Colonel M. L. Krulowitch leads a group of Fourth Division 


to Washington to meet old buddies and 
enjoy the companionships that meant 
so much in the austere days of war 
A heavy percentage of the time was 
spent in the re-telling of the stories 
which became more colorful with each 
recount. It was an atmosphere to warm 
the cockles of any old campaigner's 
heart 

On the morning of June 10th veterans 
of the Fourth registered, then in a gen- 
eral state of confusion, they began to 
search the hotel in an effort to find out 
who was present. There was a lot of 
back-slapping and hand _ shaking; 
shouts of “look whose here!" and “I 
thought we left you on Iwo!" echoed 
through the Statler. When the first 


CAPITAL 
CONCLAVE * 


vets in the big parade 


enthusiasm of initial meetings had 
temporarily subsided, the officers of the 
association called the members into 
a general assembly. A business meeting 
was held to determine the future ac- 
tivities of the unit. 

The remainder of that Friday was 
spent in meetings of individual units 
and a trip out to the Marine Barracks 
where a dress parade and a concert had 
been scheduled. After chow at the Bar- 
racks a moonlight cruise up and down 
the Potomac River ended the first day's 
activities. 

Saturday was the big day. It started 
with an all Marine parade—the first in 
Washington since President Coolidge 
reviewed an expeditionary force of 






; 

















Marines from the Caribbean in 1924. 

The parade was headed by General 
Clifton B. Cates, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps and wartime Command- 
ing General of the Fourth Division. 
7 Immediately behind him came Major 
General Franklin A. Hart, President of 
the Fourth Division Association and 
Grand Marshal of the parade. Both 
rode in jeeps and drew a big hand from 
the crowd along the parade route down 
Constitution Avenue. 

Other units in the parade included the 
Marine Corps Band, and Drum and 
Bugle Corps, plus a battalion of troops 
from the Marine Barracks in Washing- 
ton, D.C. They were followed by several 
cars of disabled veterans of the Fourth. 
Colonel Joseph N. Chambers led a 
uniformed group of the Fourth, while 
Colonel Melvin L. Krulowitch headed 
the group in civilian clothes. 

Three other bands, the Second Mar- 
ine Division Band from Camp Lejeune, 
the Marine Corps Schools Band from 
Quantico and the Fifth Marine Reserve 








Many of those attending the Fourth Division reunion came in uniform, again 
giving credence to the proud slogan: “Once a Marine, Always a Marine” 


The Fourth Division 


Association holds 


its second reunion in 


Washington, D.C. 





Long hours of training, both in the field and on the parade ground, were 


reflected in the smooth-functioning 


Several pieces of combat equipment, 
including an LVT(A), participated in 
Washington's greatest Marine parade 





ranks of 


the Twenty-second Marines 


Band from Washington, D.C., played 
martial music along the route of march. 
The Twenty-second Marines from 
Quantico, in full combat gear, repre- 
sented the Fleet Marine Force. Wash- 
ington’s own 5th Marine Reserve In- 
fantry Battalion wound up the colorful 
parade. 

With Generals Cates and Hart in 
the reviewing stand were Fleet Admiral 
William F. Halsey (Ret’d), Under- 
secretary of the Navy Daniel A. Kim- 
ball; Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
John T. Koehler and Vice Admiral 
Harry W. Hill. 

After the parade, the Fourth Division 
members heard Adm. Halsey speak at 
the Sylvan Theater near the Wash- 
ington Monument. With pride they 
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CAPITAL CONCLAVE (cont.) 


listened to him say: “Many people have 
called the Marine Corps the elite corps 
of this country. That's a gross under- 
statement,” he snorted, I think it’s 
the elite corps of the world.” 

He went on to suggest that since the 
Marine Corps had a limitation of 
strength, it should also have a mini- 
mum, and suggested that such a mini- 
mum should be set at six per cent of 
the combined total of all the armed 
forces 

“In this way,” said the famous car 
rier warfare leader of the past war “we 
will have what this country needs—a 
perpetual Marine Corps.” 

That afternoon the association at 
tended an impressive ceremony at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, honor 
ing the war dead of this country and in 
particular those of the Fourth Division 
of Marines. Before leaving, Gen. Hart 
and Brigadier General E. A. Pollock 
placed a large floral wreath on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Solider 

The grand climax of the reunion came 
Saturday night at a banquet in the 
Presidential Room of the Statler 
Colonel Carleton Fisher, USMCR, 
acted as toastmaster and introduced 
the main speaker of the evening, Sena- 
tor Leverett Saltonstall of Massachus- 
setts—a man who had lost a son with 
the Marines on Guam. In his opening 





In a place of honor at the head of the parade was the Commandant, General 
Clifton B. Cates, a war-time commander of the now famous Fourth Division 


remarks the senator said: “The next 
best thing to being a Marine, is to be 
the father of one."’ His audience under- 
stood 

In an attempt to allay current fears 
concerning the emasculation or abolish- 
ment of the Marine Corps, Senator 
Saltonstall assured his audience that 
“Congress doesn't want to put the Mar- 
ine Corps out of business.” Continuing 
his speech on national defense he 





Generals Hart and Pollock at Tomb of Unknown 
“in memory of our fallen comrades" 


Soldier. 


Fleet Admiral 


William F. 


warned that we must parallel efficiency 
in our armed forces with economy if 
we are to prevent spending ourselves in- 
to the ground, as some of our former 
allies hope we will. This, he reminded 
the veterans, must be done if we are to 
preserve our American way of life, and 
keep faith with those who died for 
that ideal. 

A crack drill team from the Marine 
Barracks at Eighth and Eye Streets 


paid the 
Marines many compliments in his address to the Association 


(‘Bull’) Halsey (Ret d) 









































gave an admirable performance. Mar- 
ines who have grown old in the service, 
Regular and Reserve, failed to recall 
anything which compared with the 
precision displayed in this drill. 

Association officers elected for the 
year 1950 were: Brig. Gen. E. A. Pol- 
lock, President; Col. J. M. Chambers, 
MSgt. S. P. Hansen and Dr. Charles 
Conley (Cmdr), Vice-presidents; Major 
A. E. Hanson, Secretary; Major Ray 
E. Coyne, Adjutant; Father Leslie G. 
Whelan, Chaplain; MSgt. F. J. Feeley, 
Master-at-arms and Navy Corpsman 
Ulysses Tunletter, Assistant Master-at- 
arms. 

In 1950 the reunion will be held on 
June 1-3 at the Hotel New Yorker in 
New York City. The new president 
urges that all members of the Fourth 
Division begin making plans now to 
attend. He hopes to make it the largest 
gathering of Marine veterans ever 
staged. END 
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Two veterans of the Fourteenth Marines, Frank Caswell and Dale Fisher, find 








The Fourth Marine reunion ended with a banquet 


the principal 










Ex-Sgt. William J. 
old outfit with some of that foaming 
stuff, so hard to get while overseas 
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by Corporal James S. Thompson 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


AJOR General William J. Wal- 
M lace, Director of Aviation and 

Assistant Commandant of the 
Marine Corps for Air at HQMC, wit- 
nessed the Pacific war from its initial 
action at Pearl Harbor to the final de- 
feat of the Japanese at Okinawa. 

As a lieutenant colonel he was the 
Executive Officer of Marine Aircraft 
Group 21 at Ewa when the Japanese 
attacked. Later as brigadier general he 
became the Commanding General of the 
Air Defense Command and Fighter 
Command at Okinawa from April to 
August, 1945. 

Gen. Wallace was born on August 6, 
1895, in Church Hill, Maryland. He 
graduated from Washington College, 
Chestertown, Maryland, and was as- 
signed to active service as a second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps on 
June 15, 1918. 

After a short tour of duty with the 
artillery of the Tenth Marine Regi- 
ment, he went overseas with the Second 
Provisional Brigade Marines to Sarto 
Domingo where he remained until June, 
1921. He returned to the United States 
and became a student naval aviator 
at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Florida. Upon completion of this train- 
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CEADERS 





Major General William J. Wallace 


ing he reported for flight duty at the 
Marine Airfield, Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va. 

During the 20 years that followed, 
Gen. Wallace served in various capaci- 
ties as instructor, squadron command- 
er or division commander at many of 
the Marine and Naval air stations and 
aboard ship. On December 7, 1941, the 
general was a member of Marine Air 
Group 21, participating in the defense 
of Ewa Field on the island of Oahu. 

He commanded the Air Group at 
Midway and later was Commander of 
Air Group 23 at Guadalcanal in 1942. 
Here he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit. On the ‘Canal he was wounded 
in action against the enemy. 

From February, 1943, to May, 1944, 
Wallace was with Marine Air, West 
Coast, first as Chief ef Staff and then 
as Commanding General. Later the 
general became Chief of Staff, Aircraft, 
FMF, Pacific. 

He was Commanding General, Air 
Defense Command and Fighter Com- 
mand, Tactical Air Force, Tenth Army, 
from March, 1945, to August 9, 1945, 
and in this capacity participated in the 
Okinawa campaign and was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal. His 


citation reads in part: “A forceful and 
dynamic leader, highly skilled in the 
tactics of aerial warfare, Brigadier 
General Wallace went ashore at Oki- 
nawa ...and.. . expertly directed 
operations for the arrival and immedi- 
ate launching of strikes by Marine 
Fighter Aircraft. 

“Continuing his brilliant direction, 
he coordinated and supervised his com- 
posite organization in carrying out their 
devastating offensive to account for 
mbre than 500 Japanese aircraft. 

“By his super professional ability, 
sound judgment, and cool courage 
under fire, he contributed materially to 
the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Gen. Wallace again took command 
of Marine Air, West Coast, in August, 
1945, a position he held until one year 
later when he was ordered to Aircraft, 
FMF, Pacific. 

In September, 1947, he became Com- 


~ manding General, Aircraft, FMF At- 


lantic, and Commanding General, Sec- 
ond Aircraft Wing. He remained there 
until February, 1948, when he was 
ordered to Headquarters to assume 
his present position as Director of 
Aviation and Assistant Commandant of 
the Marine Corps for Air. END 
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Res erves 


Won't Sink 


by Sgt. Frank X. Goss 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


HE men of the 5th Infantry Bat- 
I talion, Organized Marine Corps 
Reserve, Washington, D. C., 
haven't sprouted webbed feet, but they 
are fast becoming amphibians in tradi- 
tional Marine Corps fashion. They are 
the first Reserves to include Combat 
Swimming in their training program. 
The battalion has made a worthy 
project doubly interesting by giving its 
training periods an aspect of recreation. 





@e@e@e if they are forced to splash 


into the briny in an emergency. 


They’re Combat Swimmers! 


On assigned nights, beginning swimmers 
receive expert instruction at the shallow 
end of the pool while the more com- 
petent swimmers undergo training in 
life saving technique and Combat 
Swimming at the deep end. Women Re- 
servists in the Washington area attend 
these sessions occasionally, brushing up 
on their technique and adding a touch 
of glamour to these strictly business- 
like instruction periods. 


The Combat Swimming classes are 
similar to those conducted at the com- 
bat training camps during World War 
II. Because other equally important 
subjects must be taught, the battalion 
can devote less time to swimming in- 
struction than would be afforded with 
unlimited time and training facilities. 
In overcoming this handicap the spirit 
of cooperation found among the Citi- 
zen Marines has been commendable. 
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Members of the battalion's assault platoon drag themselves around the pool in their dungarees and helmet liners. Most 
from the water after a little practice session of paddling of the men dived back into the water to retrieve their liners 
mn we 

~~ 
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They have voluntarily given additional 

« “ hours of their time, without pay, so 

that they may receive adequate instruc- 
tion in Combat Swimming. 

The lack of a pool of their own has 

handicapped the men of the battalion 

and they have been forced to scrounge 





Dungaree trousers double as water wings in the hands of a competent swimmer. 
Combat swimmers in the 5th Infantry Battalion know how to use them properly 























When told to leap, these Citizen Marines obey. Training of 
this sort pays off when instant obedience means longer life 


around in search of an available pool. 
One week their training may be con- 
ducted in a pool at a military post in 
the Washington area; the next week 
they may train in a pool in one of 
Washington's exclusive hotels 


The Washington Naval Ammunition Depot lifeguard pulls a turnabout to get WRs 
attention and fakes distress. The girls obligingly save him from a watery grave 


- 


A helpful heave-ho is provided by several of the Washington 
Women Reservists. They leave combat swimming to the men 


In a simulated “Abandon Ship” drill, 
the Marines leap from a tower, learn- 
ing how to handle themselves in case 
they are ever forced to execute the drill 
under actual conditions. Many of the 
men who perform so competently in 








the swimming sessions had little swim- 
ming experience before undergoing the 
battalion's training. 

Forunately, qualified instructors have 
been found for the swimming program. 
Almost 40 per cent of the men in the 
battalion are qualified Combat Swim- 
mers by virtue of their training during 
the war. Sergeant Thomas B. Farquhar, 
other expert swimmers, and veterans of 
Combat Swimming courses, instruct the 
remainder of the battalion in proper 
procedure for abandoning ship, the use 
of trousers as water wings, and swim- 
ming safely through water covered by 
burning oil. 

Everyone hopes this training will 
never be needed. The thought of leap- 
ing from the deck of a sinking ship 
into black, unfriendly waters does not 
appeal to a sane man, but training for 
this emergency is in line with the na- 
tional policy of preparedness. 

For the Reserves, in peace or war, 
emphasis is placed on combat training. 
In time of war or national emergency 
they step forward to swell the ranks of 
the regular Marine Corps. With that 
thought in mind Combat Swimming is 
included with other combat subjects 
being taught to Washington’s Reserv- 
ists. Although they are the first organi- 
zation to enjoy training of this sort, 
other Marine Reserve units will un- 
doubtedly follow in their webbed foot- 
steps. END 
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The bone-hunting caravan stops for the night in the middle of the Egyptian 
desert. The Marines with the expedition were experts in motor transport 


Three Marines drew a fabulous duty assignment 


—a 4000-mile overland trek through 


desert Africa to the land of the blood drinkers 


HE call was long distance and 

I the connection was bad. All I 

could hear was some guy asking 
me if I wanted to go to Africa. 

“Sorry. Will you say that once 
more?” 

“Do you want to go to Africa?” 

“You think I’m nuts?” 

“Yep. Wanta go?” 

“Sure.” 

Since the early Marines fired their 
muskets from the tops of the Bon- 
homme Richard, the boys in the Corps 
have been getting around. But our 
detachment was the first, I think, to 
attempt the 4000-mile haul overland 
from Alexandria, Egypt, to Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony, British East Africa. 

The University of California Africa 
Expedition (in search of old bones) had 
asked the Marine Corps for technical 
assistants. The muster roll had three 
mames on it: Major Grammer G. 
Edwards, USMC, who was Motor 
Transport Chief; Tech Sergeant Charles 
D. Evans, USMCR, called in from the 
Active Reserve to serve as a motion 
picture photographer; and my name, 
Master Sergeant James L. Houle. I 
was to be the mechanic. 

It looked like a once-in-a-lifetime 
assignment—a chance to learn a lot of 
geography first hand and have a good 
time doing it; so, early in October, 
1947, we reported for duty at Norfolk, 
Va., and sailed on the Navy tanker 
Aucilla (AC-56). It was a fine trip— 


not a single slice of Spam aboard. We 
learned something on the trip, too. Con- 
trary to popular belief, there is not a 
Prudential life insurance sign on top of 
Gibraltar. 

Sixteen days and ten innoculations 
later we disembarked at Alexandria, 
Egypt, and joined the expedition at 
Cairo. They were living in an Egyptian 
government house about 100 yards 
south of the great pyramid of Cheops 
and the famous Sphinx. (How those 
ancient Seabees ever got those big 
blocks of limestone piled on top of each 
other is really a mystery.) 

Captain George C. Russell of the 
Army Quartermaster Corps, who was 
acting as Army observer for the expedi- 
tion, showed us around. Russell was the 
only American on the expedition who 
had been in Egypt before. He had a 
very impressive and adequate vocabu- 
lary of about ten words. The most 
important word to know in Arabic is 
“Yalla,” which means “Get the hell 
out of here.” An Egyptian begger will 
come up to you on the street and say 
“Backsheesh,” which means that he 
wants some money; then you “Yalla” 
in a loud voice, and a perfect inter- 
national understanding is achieved. 

The scientists on the expedition were 
paleontologists and archaeologists. 
These are fancy names for people who 
dig up old bones, flint hand axes, 
buried cities, etc. They were good 
scientists and surprisingly enough, they 


The author and Dr. R. H. Dennison chart 
a flight into the desert to look for ruins 


knew a little about driving the six by 
sixes which the Army loaned to the 
expedition. There were times, though, 
when I would have given a month’s 
pay to have a few real Marine truck 
drivers. 

I was responsible for the maintenance 
of a fleet of trucks and other equip- 
ment: four GMC, 2% ton, 6x6 cargoes 
(one with a technical body which was 
later built into a portable dark room); 
four Dodge 1% ton, 6x6, and one 
Chevrolet sedan. The trailers consisted 
of one trailer, utility, with an 18 foot 
motor launch; three, one ton cargo; 
and two water trailers. The prize of 
them all, was one Stinson L-5 air- 
craft. 


HORTLY after we arrived, the 
expedition moved to another 
house at the edge of the Fayium depres- 
sion, near which the first excavations 
were to take place. In the depression, 
there is a lake called Birket el Karun 
(for the Lake of the Bones), the surface 
of which is more than 130 feet below sea 
level. No one has ever figured out why 
this depression is here and we didn’t 
either. The new house was a little 
primitive but we rigged up our gaso- 
line generator and refrigerator so we 
had lights and a place to cool our beer. 
There wasn’t a single beer joint for 
miles, not even a USO, so we had to 
run a sort of pub of our own, setting 
aside a portion of the space in the QM 
gasoline-operated refrigerator for our 
beer. The amount of beer a man can 
drink after a day in the desert is really 
amazing. Near the lake was a very 
nice hotel, known grandly as the Au- 
berge du Lac. Business was very bad 
at the hotel at the time because of 
the cholera epidemic, so whenever we 
showed up, the Italian manager treated 
us like visiting royalty. 
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SOUTH FROM THE 
SPHINX (cont.) 


Since we had our own pub, our main 
reason for going to the Auberge was to 
use it as a base for duck hunting 
expeditions. It was a hunter's paradise 
and there seemed no limit to the num- 
ber of ducks flying about. Dave Cohen, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., the 17 year old 
scientific assistant on the expedition, 
furnished a big laugh one Sunday when 
we took him hunting with us. He had 
a bad case of buck, or I should say 
duck fever. With his first shot, he 
caught a duck in mid-air. He was so 
excited by this success that he wouldn't 
wait for the retrievers to go out and 
pick up his duck for him and he 
charged into the lake screaming that he 
would get the------ !" Every time the 
duck would twitch, Dave would let 
go another round. When he finally 
reached the duck, at a point where the 
water was up to his waist, he found 
that it had sunk out of sight, probably 
due to the enormous amount of lead 
that it had absorbed during Dave's 
charge. The rest of us had pretty good 
luck and our bag gave us a pleasant 
respite from our standard menu, in 
which “gamoose"” (water buffalo) was 
the usual meat component. 

Almost all of the skilled excavation 
done in Egypt is done by “Goofties” or 
men from the village of Quoft (Goft). 
Many of the tombs of the ancient 
Kings of Egypt are near by, so the 
Goofties have had plenty of on-the- 
job training. They are an honest and 
likeable lot. Some of the Egyptian 
scientists said that a Goofty could tell 
by the feel whether his pick had grazed 
an old pot, a piece of flint, or a bone. 
We weren't sure .whether we should 
believe this, but of all the specimens 
we collected in the Faiyum, not one 
was damaged by the Goofties’ picks. 

The head Gooftie, or Reiss, was a 
friendly and extremely dignified man 
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of about 35. He had been in the exca- 
vating trade since he was 15 and had 
worked on the opening of several 
famous tombs. Occasionally he came 
into our quarters for an evening chat 
(pidgin English) and, although he was 
Moslem, he was not averse to an 
occasional snort to keep out the chill 
of the desert night. On one occasion, 
when handed a C ration tin full of 
neat brandy, he drained the whole thing 
in one gulp without batting an eye. It 
must have had quite an internal effect, 


however, since he excused himself 
immediately and rushed out of the 
room. 


APT. Edwards and Chuck Evans 

went on one trek out to a place 
called Zeuglodon Valley. Zeuglodon is 
the name of a species of whale which 
once inhabited the ocean that is sup- 
posed to have covered the vast desert 
‘that is now Egypt. Chuck spent his time 
taking photographs and hunting for a 
desert fox which has a muzzle velocity 
only slightly slower than that of a car- 
bine. He was finally successful (due, no 
doubt to P.I. training). On one of 
his hunts he found a little valley 
strewn with whale skeltons. One per- 
fectly preserved skelton was measured 
and found to be 40 feet in length, 
with vertabrae which were 12 inches 
in diameter and 18 inches long. This 
isn't very big compared to some of our 
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Egyptian beggar girl. When beggars 
yell for ‘‘Backsheesh'’—say ‘‘Yalla!"’ 





Dr. Henry Field, a bug collector, had a fine time in Egypt. 
He found a complete assortment aboard the native children 





present day whales, but this fellow 
was over 40 million years old, and 
in those days they probably didn't 


know very much about vitamins. 

After this trip Chuck did his bit to 
cement international relations by film- 
ing the opening of a sarcophagus by 
Egyptian archaelogists at Sakkara. The 
coffin contained the mummified remains 
of a hawk, supposed to guard the 
to the pyramid. This pyra- 
mid was in the process of being ex- 
cavated and it was believed to be the 
granddaddy of all pyramids. The king 
who was buried in it was known as 
Snefru, the father of Cheops. It had 
never, as far as anyone knew, been 
opened. Visions of vast treasures were 
in the minds of those that were working 
on it. Evans was asked to take motion 
pictures of the opening of the burial 
chamber, but the expedition had to 
leave Egypt before it came to light. 

On December 28, 1947, the pale- 
ontology group, to which I was assigned, 
left Egypt for Kenya Colony—a dis- 
tance of 4000 miles overland. Capt. 
Edwards and Evans stayed behind to 
bring the remainder of the expedition 
down at some later date. Our overland 
trip was the most interesting. Apart 
from bad roads, the dreary native vil- 
lages, and the endless expanse of sizzling 
desert, we had a lot of fun. We visited 
the Valley of Kings in Luxor, where we 
saw the tomb of the famous King Tut; 
and prowled about many other tombs 
and temples which are all that remain 
of the great civilization that had made 
Egypt the greatest country in the 
ancient world. 

We left the cultivated banks of the 
Nile at Aswan and struck out into the 
desert, which stretched ahead of us 
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for over 600 miles to Khartoum in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. This desert 
trip was one of the toughest I 've ever 
experienced. Miles and miles of noth- 
ing! 

We had a native guide with us, a 
desert-bred Bedouin. His name was 
Ali and he knew the desert, he told us, 
like the rump of a camel. Faithful Ali 
gave us a false sense of security. After 
he had got us lost several times, even 
he started to worry. We had told him 
that we wouldn't pay him if he got us 
lost any more. Actually, as it turned 
out, he knew the route fairly well, but 
strictly from the hump of a camel. 
Our trucks were too fast for Ali, and 
his check points slipped past him before 
he knew what was going on. 

Four days and 600 miles of sand 
later, we saw the Nile again, and after 
travelling beside it for a couple of 
hours, we reached Wadi Halfa, the port 
of entry into the Sudan. Because of the 
cholera epidemic which we had left 
behind us, we were quarantined here 
for five days. Wadi Halfa was hot, 
even in January, and it would have 
been very dull if it hadn't been for 
some attractive English girls who had 
been offloaded from an airliner due 
to a faulty engine. Don't let anyone 
tell you that the English are not a 
friendly race. 

The second leg of our desert trek, 
led to the east of the Nile through the 
great Nubian Desert. The Sudan 
Desert is, if anything, hotter and drier 
than the Egyptian desert, but we 
negotiated it without too much trouble 
—getting lost once and making a lot of 
detours to avoid the softest patches of 
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Duckhunters Edwards, Cohen, Houle, and Evans—tiring of 
‘““gamoose" (water buffalo)—change the menu at Kom Oshim 


In spite of fouled-up native guides, heat, 


and a beer shortage, the Marines 


took the bone-hunters to Nairobi 





sand. Four days of this and then Khar- 
toum. 

Khartoum, the largest city in the 
Sudan, is situated at the junction of 
the Blue and White Niles, although 
why the rivers are so called, I'll never 
know. The White Nile is never white, 
and the Blue Nile is a dirty green— 
not blue. The Blue Nile causes the 
famous Nile floods, since its volume 
when it is in flood, is 17 times what it 
is at its lowest season. The White Nile 
is more conservative and merely doubles 
its volume at flood stage. 

After a few days in Khartoum, we 
left for Rashad, in the Nuba Moun- 
tains, the story-book part of Africa. 
The natives up to this point still dressed 
in gallabias. (gallabias are a sort of 
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T/Sgt. C. D. Evans, photographer, had 
other jobs. Here he skins a Dik-Dik 


gown, usually white in color, similar 
to the old-fashioned ankle length night 
shirt. South of Rashad, they wear 
nothing at all.) 

This is the big game country of the 
Sudan. We saw a great many giraffe 
of various species, but the elephant 
and rhino seemed to be hiding. We 
saw fresh elephant tracks, however, 
and were fortunate in seeing a few 
members of that most dangerous of all 
game animals, the cape buffalo. If you 
fly from Bor to Juba—a distance of 
about 70 miles, you are never out of 
sight of elephant, but traveling on the 
ground we didn’t see a single one and 
anyway, in spite of their abundance, 
they are restricted game. A hunting 
license for large game, such as elephant 
and rhino will set you back about 
$300.00. It may be worth it, however, 
as ivory, at the time we were in Sudan 
was selling for $4.00 per pound, and a 
large bull elephant’s tusks will easily 
clear up to 150 pounds each. 
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SOUTH FROM THE 
SPHINX (cont.) 


This land of big game is also the 
land of big people. The Dinka tribes 
which live in the area are among the 
tallest of the world’s people. The aver- 
age height of the full grown males 
appears to be well over six feet, and six 
foot sixers were common. They are all 
of the string bean variety—in marked 
contrast to the broad shoulders and 
deep chests of the Nuba tribesmen. The 
Dinka are a swamp people and, in 
spite of the mosquitoes, constantly 
walk about in the buff. They invariably 
carry two spears, one for fish and the 
other to defend themselves against wild 
beasts and members of other tribes. Al- 
though the British District Commis- 
sioners in the Sudan are a capable and 
conscientious body of men, there are 
not enough of them to prevent an 
occasional scrap between members of 
the different tribes. 

At Malakal a Dinka war dance was 
put on solely for our benefit. We 
responded by making the tribe a present 
of an ox and a barrel of native beer. 
The dancing warriors love to be photo- 
graphed and some of the “mugging” 
that went on was ludicrous. Whenever 
we pointed a camera at one, he would 
immediately put on his most warlike 
expression and brandish a seven foot 
spear in our faces. 

Leaving Malakal we traveled over, 


I believe, the worst roads in the world. 
The surface consisted of dried, cracked 
mud. It made any semblance of speed 
impossible. After four very bumpy 
days we reached Juba, a very attrac- 
tive little place, and the nicest part 
was the beginning of the well kept road 
that led all the way to Kenya. We 
stayed around the hotel four days, 
resting and enjoying the swimming 
pool. 


E passed through Uganda, stop- 

ping only overnight, and headed 
for Nairobi through the Rift Valley—a 
great gash in the earth's surface which 
extends from Central Africa up through 
the Red Sea, into the Jordon Valley. On 
the way we stopped at Naivasha for 
lunch and were amazed to find a 
former Marine living there. He was G. 
G. Whitney, formerly of the Sixth Mar- 
ine Division, who invited us to stay 
at his place, a beautiful farm on the 
shore of Lake Naivisha. It was a good 
thing, too, that we accepted his hospi- 
tality since we found out later that 
the hotel situation in Nairobi was worse 
than in D.C. during the war. When 
we said that we liked hunting, the 
people around the Lake welcomed us. 
Their gardens were constantly suffering 
from the ravages of rampaging hippos 
and baboons. 

When a hippo walks through your 
garden, he leaves a wide path of des- 
truction, even if he doesn't stop to eat. 
The baboons had a habit of tucking 
several ears of corn under their arms 


and running like hell—on to the land of 
a member of the local SPCA, who re- 
fused to allow any shooting to take 
place on his property. Needless to say, 
this man was about as popular as a 
cobra. 

The Kenya Government lent us a 
hostel at Njoro, to use as our head- 
quarters and the game was so plentiful 
that we could shoot one buck per day 
from our front porch. One of the 
local dogs a cocker spaniel, liked to 
show off, and every afternoon he would 
go into the forest and scare up a buck 
and chase him through our front yard— 
sometimes he would only bring up a 
hare and on those days we would read 
him off. He couldn't understand this 
because as far as he was concerned, an 
animal was an animal. For a while 
a leopard prowled about our front door 
every night, but although we set bait 
and sat up over it, we never were able 
to catch him. He was finally shot by a 
woman a few farms away, and our 
faces were red. 

My last scientific trip with the bone 
hunters was to the shores of Lake 
Rudolph, one of the deep, fjord-like 
lakes which are found in the Rift 
Valley. Lake Rudolph is in the North- 
ern most province of Kenya, Turkhana, 
and our new camp was located close 
to the Abyssinian border—as wild and 
hot a country as I've ever seen. Our 
scientific work was fairly productive 
however. We found some fragments of 
primate jaws, complete with teeth and a 
six foot (continued on page 56) 
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Crossing the Sobat River in Southern Sudan is no pleasure 
cruise for a fleet of trucks. The barge is hand-operated 


Maintenance in the blast furnace heat 
of *the deserts was Houle's headache 
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The Kansas City 
CANNONEERS 





by Sgt. Harry Polete 
leatherneck Staff Writer 


Leatherneck Staff Photos 


5th 105-mm. 


T WAS mid-June when the “Pride of Kansas City,” the 

Howitzer Battalion, United States Marine Corps Reserve, marched aboard 
Someday it may be called upon to play this 
role in earnest but this time it was merely for transportation to Quantico, Va., 
for two weeks of summer training. The Reserves were on their way to demon- 
strate their degree of readiness in case of another national emergency, and to 


its special troop train. 


absorb more knowledge and field training. TURN PAGE 

















During their two-week-stint on the range, the men from Kansas City welded 
each 105-mm. gun crew into the smooth functioning team that pays off in combat 
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Pfc James Davis, a former merchant seamen, uses a horizontal control board 
to check the safety margin of fire orders passed to the Fire Direction Center 


Pfes J. F. Baker and R. C. Walker 
work with aiming circle and range poie 


The trip was pleasant and unevent- 
ful. Lieutenant Colonel K. A. Jorgen- 
sen reported that it was one of the 
slickest troop movements he had ever 
seen. The railroad cars were clean and 
comfortable and the men orderly. They 
arrived at Quantico two days later and 
were immediately transported to one of 
the Marine Corps Schools’ large train- 
ing areas, Camp Goettge. This camp 
had been named in honor of the 
Marine Corps’ great football player 
and outstanding officer, Colonel Frank 
B. Goettge, who lost his life on an 
abortive patrol near the Matanikau 
River on Guadalcanal. 

During the first week, most of the 
training time was devoted to individual 
instruction. All men fired a familiariza- 
tion course on the rifle range with their 
normal weapons. They received many 
hours schooling in the functioning, tech- 
niques and tactics of the Marine Corps’ 
basic artillery weapon—the 105-mm. 
Howitzer. Spare time was devoted to 
getting squared away in their new sur- 
roundings. By Saturday the Battalion 
Commander, Major H. L. Oppenheimer, 
felt the men had earned a liberty. 


Reserves from 


program with a 
































Lieutenant Colonel K. A. Jorgensen, 


battalion, praised the Reserves when he stated: ‘they have 


Needless to say, the camp was practi- 
cally deserted over the week-end. 

Many of the men spent time in Wash- 
ington, D. C. A group of six, headed 
by the battalion’s Sergeant Major, Mas- 
ter Sergeant Vernon T. Finlay, visited 
for a short time with President Truman. 
Two of the six Marines had been neigh- 
bors of the President when he lived in 
Independence, Mo. Other-men of the 
battalion spent a busy week-end sight- 
seeing among the various attractions of 
the nation’s capital. 

The 40-piece band, under the leader- 
ship of Master Sergeant L. F. Bishop, 
augmented their liberty by attending 
the weekly broadcast of the Marine 
Corps Band on Saturday. Major Santle- 
mann of the Marine Corps Band in- 
structed them on _ several selections 
which must be mastered to qualify for 
the “President's Own Band,” with the 
result that at least two of the Reserve 
bandsmen thought they might like to 
try out for the Marine Band. 

MSgt. Bishop asserts that he has one 
of the leading Reserve Bands; it in- 
cludes oboes and flutes—instruments 
not generally contained in smaller 
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officer for the 


bands. His apprenticeship with the Ma- 
rine Band during his first enlistment 
makes him an old-time Marine Bands- 
man. 

During the second week of training 
there was a constant roll of artillery 
fire on the range. Forward Observers 
and Gunfire Spotters sharpened up their 
eyes and began calling more accurate 
barrages. The gun crews welded into 
smoothly operating teams and the bat- 
tery commanders, most of whom had 
been former infantry officers, ran their 
batteries with renewed confidence. 
Much of this increased efficiency was 
due to the expert instruction and super- 
vision from Regulars of the Tenth Ma- 
rines from Quantico and Lejeune. The 
Marine Corps Schools, commanded by 
Major General Lemuel C. Shepherd, 
Jr., showed active interest in the train- 
ing and assigned top artillery officer tal- 
ent to aid the regular Inspector-Instruc- 
tor Staff with the field instructions. 

The Reserves were appreciative of 
this aid from the Regulars and praised 
the patience and skill of the men who 
helped train them. 

Morale was at a high standard among 
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responded to all our training so well that | would be happy 
to have them in my command... 


under combat conditions” 


these Reserves. Every gun crew claimed 
to be the best in the battalion. Corpo- 
ral C. O. Carpenter was positive he had 
the best crew in Charley Battery and 
offered to prove it the best in the bat- 
talion. His crew included: Pfe J. D. 
Canaday, gunner; Pvt. Arthur P. Mor- 
ris, assistant gunner; and Pvt. Charles 
E. Capp, leader. These men were typi- 
cal of the Sth 105-mm Howitzer Bat- 
talion of Marine Reserves. 

Like most other Reserve units, 30 to 
40 per cent of the men are veterans. 
These men are from all branches of 
the armed services, but few have had 
previous artillery experience. However, 
when the battalion goes into action 
it is hard to realize that these men 
were once in the infantry amtrack units 
or aviation. They have the assurance 
of veteran cannoneers. 

The rest of the battalion consists of 
young non-veterans whose exuberant 
enthusiasm makes up for any lack of 
skill. 

The 5th 105-mm. battalion is over 
two years old and has completed its 
second summer training period. The 
unit is unique in the fact that it claims 
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the '‘Show Me’’ state open the summer training 


big bang on the artillery ranges at Quantico 
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KANSAS CITY CANNONEERS (cont.) 





The Kansas Reserves got a taste of things to come in the required to bring the men to Quantico by railroad. The 
way of modern troop movement. Thirteen Pullman cars were return trip was accomplished in 15 R5C transport planes 





All phases of training were included in the two-weeks training. Billy Toma 
mans the switchboard that connects all three firing batteries with the FDC 
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the distinction of being the Reserve 
unit which reached its TO strength in 
the shortest time after its organization. 
One of the Regular Marines attached to 
the battalion called Kansas City a 
“real Marine town”; it supports the 
battalion 100 per cent. At least, there 
were enough interested people to pro- 
vide a strength of 612 officers and men, 
with more on the waiting list for a place 
on the battalion's roll. Fifty Women 
Reserves are included in the battalion. 

The oldest man in the organization, 
Pfc Henry Parsons, is the remaining 
member of a one-time father-son com- 
bination. Both had been recruited at 
the same time and both had been Ma- 
rine veterans. The father first enlisted 
in the Corps back in 1921 for service 
in Haiti; while the son, Jack, had 
served with the air arm of the Marines 
during World War II. Both were serv- 
ing with the Communication Section in 
H&S Battery when the son’s job took 
him west and out of the battalion. 






































Pfc Wiley Roark and Private Howard Malcolm do a little Setting a fuse is not a difficult task, but one that must be 
trouble-shooting while looking for a dead communication line done carefully. Corporal K. E. Duncan knows the right way 


For two days, during the last week at 
Camp Goettge, the Reserves left their 
comfortable barracks and tried life in 
the field. According to Lieutenant Colo- 
nel R. C. Hiatt, relief for Col. Jorgensen 
as I-I officer, this was the highlight of 
the summer training period, and gave 
the battalion and battery officers actual 
tactical experience in the fire and dis- 
placement of an artillery battalion. 
Proof that it was hard work was evi- 
denced by the bedraggled men who 
loaded up their gear at the end of the 
problem. 

Next day they boarded 15 Marine 
R5SCs for the return to Kansas City by 
air. They had the appearance of men 
who had acquired new knowledge; the 
confidence of men who know their jobs. 
They could return to their armory at 
22nd and Oak Street in Kansas City 
with the knowledge that the 5th Reserve 
Howitzer 105-mm. Battalion would be 
ready to support the Marine Corps in 
any eventuality. END 





It was a lot of fun while the guns were booming, but now that the training is 
over, all hands must turn to and give the big howitzers a meticulous cleaning 
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The Cross On Iwo Jima 


Let him sleep on Iwo Jima, 

Where his gallant comrades lie. 

Set his cross among their crosses, 
Lined against an alien sky. 

Let the waves eternal murmur 

Lisp the love he was denied. 

Carve the Moon with hieroglyphics, 
When they fell, and how they died. 
Carve his niche among the others, 
Write his record in a rune, 

Where his loved ones may translate it, 
Never tarnished, 6n the Moon. 

Let the stars on lwo Jima 

Flicker nightly on the brave. 

Each an everlasting taper, 

Honor trims on every grave. 


—Anon 





The Crazy Young Marines 


First aboard the landing boats, 
Sailors of the sea, 

Armies when they are needed, 
Gallant infantry. 

Fighters like the Air Corps, 
In on all the scenes, 

Leading in all the battles, 
The crazy young Marines. 


Landing in the darkness, 
Swimming now and then 
Making islands ready 

To land the Army men. 
When the job is finished 
They kiss the island queens, 
And all shove off together, 
The crazy young Marines. 


At pest extermination— 
They're masters of the art. 
They clean out all the rodents 
And tear their nests apart. 
No words we know can cover 
How much they really mean 

In war, thank God Almighty, 
For the crazy Young Marines. 


—T. N. Hanson 
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A Soldier's Music Is Many Things 


It is a soaring bagpipe skirl 
Coming closer to marching men, 
And then so close it pounds 
Into their hearts and blood, 
And then recedes behind them. 
Or the full heroic rhapsody 

Of the resonant brass, 

Strident as a battle cry. 


It is an old and deathless song, 
Sung roughly and from deep throats 
By a khaki caterpillar of men 
Undulating through the hills 

With the words of “Tipperary” 

Or a “Long, Long Trail"’ 

A part of the rhythm of marching 
And good men find joy in the sound 
As good men hove before. 


It is a cadenza of courage 

And an overture to victory 

That men march with in their hearts. 

It is a thing of reality, 

Linking the harsh urgency of the mo- 
ment 

With the warm safety of the past. 


A thing to cling to, 

A caress of sound when men are 
weary, 

A soldier's music 

Is a thing of promises 

And of wonderful memories. 






—(unknown) 


Marine Flyer's Psalm 


The Lord is my Pilot, | shall not fear; 

He upholdeth my wings in the heavens; 

He navegateth my soul over the chasm; 

He sustaineth my soul; 

He charteth my course through the 
paths 

Of the rainbows for His names’ sake. 

Yea, though | fly through the thunder 
of 


neMe Gyngles 


War's desolation, | will fear no evil; 

For Thou art near me; 

Thy beam and Thy light, they shall 
direct me. 

Thou preparest a runway for the day 
of my coming; 

Thou settest the wind to my course; 

My hope is secure. 

Surely good fortune shall be with me 

As | make my flight unto the day 

That | shall set down my wings 

To dwell in the field of my Lord for- 
ever. 


—Chaplain Robert H. Vitz 





Twenty years a Top Kick 

An' | take retirement today. 

Thirty years in the service 

An’ not much of it has been play. 


Chateau Thierry and Shanghai, 
Haiti and Tarawa, too. 

Had a special pass to anywhere 
There was a little fightin’ to do. 


Thirty years of slugging it out 

From the clang of the opening bell. 
Why, | Top Kicked the outfit 

That unhinged the Gates of Hell. 


From its sulphurous heat there was no 
retreat 

An’ the shindig sure wasn't play, 

But we opened up its brimstone depths 

To the purifying light of day. 


Oh I've mixed it up in many a fight 

Where no angel would have trod, 

An’ I've lived to retire from the battle's 
light 

By the grace of our titular god. 


Twenty years a top kick 

An’ now I'm retired it seems, 

From the fightinest outfit on this earth, 
The United States Marines. 


—Walter D. (Benny) Bennett 
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Two-time Lauchheimer winner CWO Mark Billing points to his 
1940 and 1949 name plates attached to the big-time trophy 


VE months of hard, steel-nerved 
Ph srcotine practice, plus the shoot- 

ing of three geographical division 
matches, were culminated at the Ma- 
rine Corps Rifle and Pistol Matches, 
held during the first two weeks of June, 
at MCS, Quantico, Va. 

The Corps Rifle Championship and 
the David S. McDougal Memorial 
trophy were won by a comparative un- 
known, Technical Sergeant Stanley G. 
Millar, from the First Marine Division. 
Millar had a first stage 283 and came 
back the second time over with a 285 
for an aggregate 568x600, ten points 
ahead of the nearest shooter. He took 
a First Silver in the Western Division 
Matches with a consistent 279-279, add- 
ing up to a 588x600 aggregate—an ex- 
cellent first match score. 

From here on in, as long as Millar 
walks to the firing line, he will be a 
marked man. Most match shooters re- 
quire two or three years to come out 
into the open. This guy did it in one. 


Watch him in ensuing shooting years, 
he’s going to be rough. 

The Marine Corps Pistol Champion- 
ship was won by Warrant Officer Ar- 
mon J. Sealey, the sly, gray-fox out of 
MCRD-San Diego. He stayed consis- 
tent with a 277-278 for a 555x600 ag- 
gregate, nosing out Quantico’s Billing 
by one point. 

The Laucheimer Trophy, awarded 
annually to the competitor attaining 
the highest aggregate score with the 
rifle and pistol in the Marine Corps 
Competitions, was won by Warrant 
Officer Mark W. Billing of Quantico. 
Billing, the hottest shooter in the 
matches, posted a 556 with the rifle and 
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Newcomer TSgt. Stan Millar took the 
Individual Rifle Title and the McDougal 
Memorial Trophy back to Pendleton 





by Sgt. Spencer W. Gartz 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 





Westerners take the individual titles 


as Easterners grab team honors 
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RIFLE MATCHES ‘49 (cont) 





An “old"’ shooter scoring his first major win was San Diego's 
WO A. J. Sealey who won Individual Pistol Championship 


tacked on a 554 with the pistol for a 
1110x1200 aggregate. 

By the time the second stage at the 
slow-fire range had been completed, it 
was evident that the Battle of the 
Laucheimer was going to be a hot race 
right down to the last shot at the 
rapid-fire range. In fact, it was Seal- 
ey’s last shot that decided the issue. It 
was a big, fat 7 at 12 o'clock. We hate 
to remind him of it. At any rate, had 
he pulled an 8, he'd have tied Billing 
for score, but “skinnied” him at rapid- 
fire for the coveted trophy. But, there 
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aren't any “IFS” in shooting. After 
the last shot has reached the butts, 
there isn’t anything left but score, and 
Billing had that. 

Incidently, this makes Billing a two- 
time winner of the big, oval shield. 
Back in 1940, as an upstart Pfc, he 
broke into the elite circle with an ag- 
gregate 1102x1200. 

In the team events, MCS, Quantico, 
won the Elliott Trophy (East Coast 
teams only) with a four-man aggre- 
gate of 1107. MB, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
second with 1100, and Headquarters, 


The Western Division Rifle crown was 
won by MSgt. Clifford G. Tryon out of 
Camp Pendleton with a sparkling 566 








In his first ‘‘shoot'’ since 1940, SSgt. Magnus D. Schone held 
hem close enough to win the Western Division Pistol title 





Marine Corps, took a third with 1094. 
The Inter-Division Team Rifle Match 
was taken by the Eastern Division with 
a ten-man aggregate of 2737, as com- 
pared to last year’s record score of Ig 
2811. The Western Division took second 
place with 2724 and the Southeastern 
Division came home with 2711. 

The Eastern Division also took the 
Inter-Division Team Pistol Match with 
a 1368 five-man aggregate. The West- 
ern Division tied the 1368 score, but 
the Eastern Lads “skinnied” them at 
the rapid fire range for the cup. 

The San Diego Team Trophy Match 
(West Coast & Pacific teams only) 
was won by the First Marine Brigade 
No. 1 team with an aggregate 1112, two 
points better than the second place 
Brigade No. 2 team. The “No. 2” 
team came back with a 367 at 600- 
yards, nine points better than their top 
squad, but it wasn’t enough to offset 
their lower scores at the earlier ranges. 
The San Diego MCRD team pulled 
in third with 1109, three points back of 
the leaders. 

The battles for the various division 
individual shooting titles were hot. Mas- 
ter Sergeant Clifford G. Tryon, Camp 
Pendleton, won the Western Division 
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George Kross, Ist Lt. of Cherry Point, wrapped up the So'eastern Division 
Rife title with a 569. His second stage 291 was highest ever fired 






San Diego Team Trophy went to IstProvMarBrig No. 1 team. L-R: Ist Lt. Victor F. 
Brown, MSgt. Ray H. McNeil, TSgt. Francis E. Poodry, Capt. Arthur A. Campton 
and Maj Gen Leo D. Hermie who presented ‘‘the Bear’ at Camp Matthews range 


So'eastern Division Pistol title went to WO 
R. C. Mcintyre with a very respectable 557 


Rifle title with a 566x600, one point 
ahead of Second Lieutenant Lemoin 
Cox, San Pedro, Calif. 

The pistol title went to Staff Ser- 
geant Magnus Schone, MCRD San 
Diego, who compiled a 558, a new 
Western Division Match record, smash- 
ing Billing’s 546, made in 1948. In 
second place with a 547 was WO A. 
Sealey. 

The Southeastern Division Rifle 
Match high-mark also went by the 
board when First Lieutenant -George 
Kross of Cherry Point hoisted a 569. 
The old mark of 568 was set by the 
then Master Sergeant Aaron C. Ivey, 
who has since been promoted to second 
lieutenant. TSgt. Maxin R. Beebe, 
Second Marine Division, also fired a 
569, but was “skinnied” by Kross’s 
higher score at the 600-yard line. 

Warrant Officer Robert C. McIntyre, 
2ndComSerGrp, chalked up a 557 for 
the So’eastern Pistol championship. 
Three points behind “Mac” was Master 
Sergeant Walter E. Fletcher, Parris 
Island. The division pistol record, held 
by Technical Sergeant Hawes, Camp 
Lejeune, is 562. 

The Eastern Division Rifle title went 
to Quantico’s First Lieutenant John M. 
Jagoda, whose 566 was three points 
ahead of second place winner Pfc Fred 
Wright, Quantico. The mark was also 
two points back of Lieutenant Colonel 
Walter R. Walsh’s Eastern Division 
record of 568, made in the 1947 matches. 

For the second straight year the 
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RIFLE MATCHES ‘49 (cont) 





An “old"’ shooter scoring his first major win was San Diego's 
WO A. J. Sealey who won Individual Pistol Championship 


tacked on a 554 with the pistol for a 
1110x1200 aggregate. 

By the time the second stage at the 
slow-fire range had been completed, it 
was evident that the Battle of the 
Laucheimer was going to be a hot race 
right down to the last shot at the 
rapid-fire range. In fact, it was Seal- 
ey'’s last shot that decided the issue. It 
was a big, fat 7 at 12 o'clock. We hate 
to remind him of it. At any rate, had 
he pulled an 8, he'd have tied Billing 
for score, but “skinnied” him at rapid- 
fire for the coveted trophy. But, there 











ee 


aren't any “IFS” in shooting. After 
the last shot has reached the butts, 
there isn’t anything left but score, and 
Billing had that. 

Incidently, this makes Billing a two- 
time winner of the big, oval shield. 
Back in 1940, as an upstart Pfc, he 
broke into the elite circle with an ag- 
gregate 1102x1200. 

In the team events, MCS, Quantico, 
won the Elliott Trophy (East Coast 
teams only) with a four-man aggre- 
gate of 1107. MB, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
second with 1100, and Headquarters, 


The Western Division Rifle crown was 
won by MSgft. Clifford G. Tryon out of 
Camp Pendleton with a sparkling 566 
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In his first ‘shoot’ since 1940, SSgt. Magnus D. Schone held 
hem close enough to win the Western Division Pistol title 


Marine Corps, took a third with 1094. 
The Inter-Division Team Rifle Match 
was taken by the Eastern Division with 
a ten-man aggregate of 2737, as com- 
pared to last year's record score of 
2811. The Western Division took second 
place with 2724 and the Southeastern 
Division came home with 2711. 

The Eastern Division also took the 
Inter-Division Team Pistol Match with 
a 1368 five-man aggregate. The West- 
ern Division tied the 1368 score, but 
the Eastern Lads “skinnied” them at 
the rapid fire range for the cup. 

The San Diego Team Trophy Match 
(West Coast & Pacific teams only) 
was won by the First Marine Brigade 
No. 1 team with an aggregate 1112, two 
points better than the second place 
Brigade No. 2 team. The “No. 2” 
team came back with a 367 at 600- 
yards, nine points better than their top 
squad, but it wasn’t enough to offset 
their lower scores at the earlier ranges. 
The San Diego MCRD team pulled 
in third with 1109, three points back of 
the leaders. 

The battles for the various division 
individual shooting titles were hot. Mas- 
ter Sergeant Clifford G. Tryon, Camp 
Pendleton, won the Western Division 
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San Diego Team Trophy went to IstProvMarBrig No. 1 team. L-R: Ist Lt. Victor F. 
Brown, MSgt. Ray H. McNeil, TSgt. Francis E. Poodry, Capt. Arthur A. Campton 
and Maj Gen Leo D. Hermie who presented ‘“‘the Bear" at Camp Matthews range 
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George Kross, Ist Lt. of Cherry Point, wrapped up the So'eastern Division 
Rife title with a 569. His second stage 291 was highest ever fired 
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So'eastern Division Pistol title went to WO 
R. C. Mcintyre with a very respectable 557 


Rifle title with a 566x600, one point 
ahead of Second Lieutenant Lemoin 
Cox, San Pedro, Calif. 

The pistol title went to Staff Ser- 
geant Magnus Schone, MCRD San 
Diego, who compiled a 558, a new 
Western Division Match record, smash- 
ing Billing’s 546, made in 1948. In 
second place with a 547 was WO A. 
Sealey. 

The Southeastern Division Rifle 
Match high-mark also went by the 
board when First Lieutenant -George 
Kross of Cherry Point hoisted a 569. 
The old mark of 568 was set by the 
then Master Sergeant Aaron C. Ivey, 
who has since been promoted to second 
lieutenant. TSgt. Maxin R. Beebe, 
Second Marine Division, also fired a 
569, but was “skinnied” by Kross’s 
higher score at the 600-yard line. 

Warrant Officer Robert C. McIntyre, 
2ndComSerGrp, chalked up a 557 for 
the So’eastern Pistol championship. 
Three points behind “Mac” was Master 
Sergeant Walter E. Fletcher, Parris 
Island. The division pistol record, held 
by Technical Sergeant Hawes, Camp 
Lejeune, is 562. 

The Eastern Division Rifle title went 
to Quantico’s First Lieutenant John M. 
Jagoda, whose 566 was three points 
ahead of second place winner Pfc Fred 
Wright, Quantico. The mark was also 
two points back of Lieutenant Colonel 
Walter R. Walsh’s Eastern Division 
record of 568, made in the 1947 matches. 

For the second straight year the 
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RIFLE MATCHES ‘49 (cont) 


Eastern Division pistol championship 
went to Col. Walsh. In racking up the 
title, he also established a new record 
of 562, wiping out the 558 mark he set 
in 1948. Walsh now holds the Eastern 
record for both rifle and pistol. 

The results of the “finals” rifle shoot 
at Quantico were somewhat disappoint- 
ing to most of the die-hard followers 
of the game, most of whom thought 
that 1949 was the year in which the 
record would go. 

The biggest beef was about the ammo 
used; most claimed it was a bad lot. 
Another group maintained the rifles 
weren't up to the standard (mainten- 
ance, etc.) of previous years. What was 
amiss we do not know; but there was 
something definitely out of kilter. 

A bit of research shows that there 
were 32 medal winners out of 56 in 
the Western Pacific Division that fired 
in the Marine Corps Matches. Of this 
number only five, or fifteen per cent, in- 
creased their score in the Marine Corps 
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Former Commandant Holcomb presents 
Tstlt. John M. Jagoda with a medal for 
winning the Eastern Division rifle title 


Veteran pistoleer LtCol. Walter R. Walsh set a new 
mark of 562 in winning Eastern Division Pistol title 
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Matches. The average increase was four 
points. 

The other 27 shooters failed to come 
up to the scores they fired in the West- 
ern, and their average decrease was 
17.7 points. One dropped as many as 
46 points, others 36, 31, 28 and on down 
to only two. 

Other Division medal winners showed 
a similar drop, but not so high a per- 
centage. 

Another argument. 


This year there 





was only one score in the “560s,” that 
was Millar's 568. There were only 20 
scores 550 or over, and 14 from 545 to 
549, low bronze going for 545. In 1948 
there were ten scores of 560 or over, 
41 of 550 or over; a total of 51 as 
compared to this year’s 34. In addi- 
tion, low bronze went for 550 in 1948— 
14 places higher than the low medal 
for this year. Whatever it is—LET'S 
GET IT FIXED! 

One of the things a person likes to 
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MajGen. L. C. Shepherd, Jr., presents the Elliott Team Trophy to 
LtCol. William F. Prickett, team captain of MCS, Quantico, winners 
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see at the Matches each year is the 
lads who need “only one more leg” for 
Distinguished, come through with the 
pressure on, and get the coveted award. 
This year, three El Toro shooters, 
Master Sergeant Edward J. Scott, Cap- 
tain Robert L. Dickey and Master Ser- 
geant Charles O. Newton got Ist, 6th 
and 12th Bronze respectively at the 
Western Division, giving them their 
second legs. Then, needing only one 
more apiece, they came through in the 
Marine Corps Rifle Matches in exactly 
the reverse order, Newton, Dickey and 
Scott, for 3rd, 4th and Sth Bronze. 
Capt. Dickey, by the way got his first 
“leg” in 1929, exactly 20 years before, 
and never had the opportunity to shoot 
again in any matches until this year, 
when he bagged the two other legs 
needed. Is there a harder way of getting 
a Distinguished Badge? 

Again one heard the yearly plaint of 
the “older” shooters, once more threat- 
ening to quit; “this is the last year, by 
Gad, etc.” Loudest of the lot was 
MSgt. W. Fletcher, holder of the Lau- 
cheimer record of 1114, who maintains 
the other shooters have seen the last 
of him at the matches. He’s being 
transferred to the 13th Reserve District 
for duty; that’s only about an hour’s 
ride from Camp Wesley Harris, one of 
the better rifle and pistol ranges in the 

r Marine Corps. Five will get you six 

that the portly “Fletch” will be there 

next year when the targets come up. 

2 MajGen. D. C. McDougal (Retd) looks on as MajGen. L. D. Hermle presents the 
Van Dyke “Tyro"’ Trophy to Pfc Johnnie Edgar, IstMarDiv. Edgar fired 558 
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Marine Barracks, Great Lakes, receives the Wirgman Trophy Pfc Francis H. Killeén, MB, NYd, Phila., Pa., laid aside 
from Col R. O. Bare. The ‘‘Lakers’’ came through with 1076 his rifle to take over the entertainment after the matches 
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RIFLE MATCHES ‘49 (cont) 




















LAUCHHEIMER TROPHY COMPETITION 


Rifle Pistol Ags. Score 
Winner—BILLING. Mark W., CWO............... BEB... ccoces BBB. ccccces tte 
MCS antico. 
ata -y Y, Armon J., WO...........60 S54........ BEB. wo vccee 1109 
MCRD Diego, Cal 
Place—DEVINE, Walter L.. BE. cccccesceses BEB. ccccees BH. cecccce 1102 
MCRD—Parris Island, 8. C. 








INTER-DIVISION RIFLE TEAM MATCH 
EASTERN DIVISION (WINNER) 
WRIGHT. Fred, Pfe. Jr. 


BILLING, Mark H., CWO 
cReEMAR. wwe 





2nd place—Western Division—2724 
3rd place—S. E. Division 
4th place—Pacific Division 











INTER-DIVISION PISTOL TEAM MATCH 
EASTERN DIVISION (WINNER) 


JAGODA, John M., 





2nd place—Western Division (458) 1368 
3rd place—S. E. Division 
4th place—Pacific Division 














Southeastern Division Rifle Matches 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina 








Standing Name & Rank Organization 
1. KROSS, George Istlt MCAS-Cherry Point 
2. BEEBE. Maxin R. ‘ 2ndMarDiv 
JOHNSON, Irvin W. . MCRD.- Parris Island 
M HALL, Joe K . MCRD.- Parris Island 
2ndMarDiv 


CLEGHORNE, Harold WO. 
BON 


HER. Walter E. MSgt. 

E, John R. CWO. 
DEVINE, Walter L. TSet. 

10. OHLNA: Milton 8. SSet. 








2ndMarDiv 

MCRD.- Parris Island 
MCRD.- Varris Island 
MCRD.-Varris Island 
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MCRD.-Varris Island 
tl. MUCHA, Joseph F. Pfc. MCAS-Cherry Point 
2. N LON Robert L. Pte. 2ndMarDiv 
' SKELTON, John C. Jr. Cpl. MB-Balbos. (. Z. 
4 DRISCOLL, Thomas J. Cpl. MCRD-Varris Island 
1S HAMON, Bugene L. Capt. 2nd MarDiv 
6. HAFER. Floyd D. SSgt. MCRD-Varris Island 
17. WALKER, Exell ya MB- Balboa, €. 
its a Aaron ‘- MB-Camp Lejeune 
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% OW Morr’ 2k 
20. BUTLER, Ciaton, R — 2ndMarDiv 
21. GOOD, Medford D. MB- Balboa, C. 2%, 
22. LONG. Wellington a %. TSat. tndComSerGrp 
23. JOBLIN, Lathan it: MB-Camp Lejeune 
24. Emil L. IstLt. Avan, FmFLant 
24a. KANAVEL. Jack a. U.S. Navy 
HMC MB-Camp Lejeune 

25. BARRIE,. Raymond L. Jr.TSet. MU As c Cherry Votnt 
26. LEGG. Basil D. M Avn, FmFLant 
27. WALKER, Charles H. SSgt. istAAABn 
28. ANDERSON. Gail E. WO. 2ndComSerGrp 
2% JORDAN, ae 2 Capt. USMCR 
38. OLIVE, Donald C. Capt. USMCR 
3. DAVISON, George Cont 2ndComSerGrp 
CROSS, James J. SSgt. 2ndComSerGrp 

STERITL <Anaeto A. MSet. 2ndComS8erGrp 
sM. PIET Michael Sgt. 2nd MarDiv 
3%. VEITCH, Elmer M. Jr. Cpl. MB, NAS, l’ensacola 


Dist. 

Ist Silver 
2nd Silver 
3rd Silver 
ith Silver 
Sth Silver 
Hronz 

Dist. 

Ist Bronze 
Bronze 

2nd Bronze 
Bronze 
Bronze 

3rd “Hronze 


4th Bronze 
Bronze 


5th Bronze 
6th Hronze 
7th Bronze 
Dist. 
Bronze 


hb Bron 
Toth Bronze 


Western Division Rifle Matches 


(Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, California) 
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19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
s. 
35. 
36. 
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Name & Rank 














PPPPMPP PYEYS 


SF 


D. 
‘Charles H. 
{ETMAN. Hlerman A. 


2BsR5 


Rn ENFROE. Avner ©. 


EAR, O'Brya 
DICKEY, Robt. L. — 
tt Sen J. Cpl. 


KE. IstLt. 
HM. Mfe. 
Guy 


\ SSgt. 
DY Nhs ‘Willem J. Jr. SSat. 
BOTT, James J. Ca 


. James A. Jr. TSat. 


. Charles O. MNSat. 
ohn W 


Alvin J * 
“ Horace W. Col. 
ay HERSON, Gordon B. 
LEE, Robert B. Cpl. 





Name & Rank 
MeINTYRE, Robert C. WO. 
FLETCHER, Walter E. MSgt. 
DEVINE, Walter L. TSat. 
-EBE, Maxin K.. Fa 


MNSat. 


ER, Edward 
HORNE, Harvid wo. 
Rohn A. Tet. 


George T. LtCol. 
‘Lathan TS«t. 


meee, "George IstLt. 
HAWES.Verey W. b 
‘A. Donald R. ov. 





Angelo A. MNgt 


IstLt. 


SSct. 
MNSgt. 
MSgt. 


Organization Age. 


Hawaiian Area 
stMarDiv 


Barstow 
MCRD-San Diego 
Barstow 

MAW-El Toro 
San l’edro 
MCRD-San Diego 


San Francisco 
MAW -El Toro 
Vedro 





Ist MarBrig 
Ist MarDiv 
Barst 


Ist MarDiv 
CRD-San Fw og 
iremerton. Wash. 


San l’ed 
MAW-El 1 Toro 


San Francisco 

Camp l’endleton 

IstMarDiv 
Vedro 


San 
MCRD-San Diego 
eau Area 
MAW-El Toro 
MCRD-San Diego 
Ist MarDiv 
IstComSerGrp 
Ist MarDiv 
Hawaiian Area 
Vacific Fleet 


ee 


-El To: 
Me nD San Diego 
Ilawaiian Area 
Ae kl Toro 
USMCR 
IstMarDiv 
Ist MarBria 


Southeastern Division Pistol Matches 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina 


Organization 
2ndComSerGrp 
MCRD- Parris. Island 
2nd MarDi 
MCRD. 1 arris Island 
2nd Mardi 

Mé Rp. Parris Island 
2nd MarDiv 
2nd MarDiv 
znd MarDiv 
MB-Camp Lejeune 
MCAS-Cherry loint 
znd MarDiv 
2nd MarDiv 
MCRD-Varris Isiand 
MCRD-Varris Isiand 
2nd MarDiv 
2nd MarDiv 


MCAS-Cherry Point 
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Medal 
Ist Gold 
Gold 


st. 
Silver 
5th Silver 
6th Silver 
Silver 
Dist. 
Tth Silver 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Sth Silver 
Bronze 
Im Bronze 
Bron: 























Western Division Pistol Matches 
(Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, California) 





























Standing Name & Rank Organization Ags. Score Medal 
i. SCHONE, Magnus D. SSgt. MCRD-San Diego 558 Ist Gold 
2. SEALEY,. Armon J. WO MCRD-San Diego 547 Dist. 

3. JORDON, William L. MSgt. MCRD-San Diego 544 2nd Gold 
4. DYNES, William 7. 2 SSat. Hawaiian Area 542 Ist Silver 
$. TERRELA, Rud wo. istMarBrig 539 Silver 
6. CLARK, Norman: RB. Smet 1xtComSerGrp 538 wy 
7. WILEY. Charles J. MSxt. MUCAS-El Toro 536 Dis 
8 KNAP?P., Game, R. Set. Camp l’endleton 36 znd Silver 
9. GRA _ ox SSgt IstMarDiv 34 
10. BEICKE, V er. Hy. CWO. IstComSerGrp 34 Dist. 
it. BROWN: Vistor F. IstLt. Ist MarBrig 34 Dist. 
12. DE LA HU} R. O. MSgt. MCRD-San Diego 32 Dist. 
13. RODEHEFFER, Noah J. LtCol. Hawaiian Area i314 Dist. 
4. HOYT. William ©. Jr ~y MAW-El Toro xi) 3rd Silver 
1S. TRYON, Clifford G. MS Camp Pendleton 30 4th Silver 
16. pL ae t.-y Maj (n) Ist MarDiv $30 Bronze 
17. YORK, HOWARD A. Maj. MAW-El Toro 29 Bronze 
18. TAYLOR. Herold E. TSat. Ist MarDiv 28 Dist. 
19. DDRY. Francis E. TS IstMarBrig 25 Ist Bronze 
20. A TT. Harold A. MSet Ist MarBrig 523 Dist. 
21. SN ER, John R. MSgt San I’edro 21 2nd Bronze 
22. HOHN. A. Col MCRD-San Diego 21 Dist. 
23. JONES. Robert O. TSat. MCRD-San Diego 20 3rd Bronze 
. MARTIN. Robert E. t. Ist MarDiv ‘8 4th Bronze 
25. BECKER, Raym RK. TSet. IstComSerGrp 18 Dist. 
26. CARD. Horace W. Co UsSMCR 18 Bronze 
27. PARKS. Robert L. MSat. MAW-EI Toro 16 Bronze 
28. REYNOLDS, by A. MSst. MCF" -San Diego 515 Sth Bronze 
29. oy John L. apt. San l’edro 515 Bronze 
30. RIGHT, — 3. Hawaiian Area 515 ith Bronze 
3. RSEY. James W. ‘Ovo. a ey 512 Dist. 
le HAMILTON. Edward B. Jr. WO. Hawaiian Area 512 Kronze 
33. WOJEWSKI, Thomas TSet. (n) MC RDS San Diego Sti 7th Bronze 
s. ao RTIG. Marlow ~ MSat. Bars’ 510 &th Bronze 
35. KEOWN, Donald E. WO. istilarBrig 510 Dist. 


San Diego Trophy Team Match 
iIstProvMarBrig., Guam (Winner) 


2008 200R 300R 500S 600S Total 
McNEIL, Ray H., MSgt..............- @......@.. err . Stor Tee 276 
*COMIPTON, Arthur A., Capt........... / . TEE 47 . eee 9$...... 
RY, fe B.. TEgt.....cccccves 4 oecece ¢ ccec@occces . eee 285 
tBROWN. Victor F., IstLt...... 46..... 49 ..8 269 
TAYLOR. Joe P., TSat........-6-eceee Mivennare’ 
1112 


*(Team Capt.) 
+(Team Coach) 
2nd Miace—Istl’rowMarBrig 


“B" Team—1110 
3rd Vlace—MCRD-San Diego —1109 





Results of Marine Corps Rifle Competition 








ae Name & Rank Organization Ags. Score Medal 
MILLAR, Stanley G. TSgt. Ist MarDiv 568 Ist Gold 

2: WARD, John A. MSat. MCS-Quantico, Va. 558 Dist. 
3. TAYLOR. Harold E. TSat. Ist MarDiv 558 Score 
4. VIETROFORTE, M. (n) Set. 2ndMarDiv 558 2nd Gold 
5. BILLING, Mark W. CWO. BRSec, MCS, Quantico 556 Djst. 
6. DEVINE, Walter L. TSat. MCRep, Parris Island 555° Score 
7. KNAII’, Charles R. Sat. MB-Camp l’endleton 555 Ist Silver 
8. SEALEY. Armon J. WO. MCRDep, San Diego 554 Dist. 
9. NELSON, Olaf CC. MSat. RRSec, MCS, Quantico 554 Dist. 
10. HILLIS, Warren W. TSat. 1stComSerGrp $52 2nd Silver 
it. MARSHALL, Joe K. TSat. MCRDep, Parris Island 552 Dist. 
12, BOITNOTT, John E. Sat. MB, Br'kyn Navy Yard §52 3rd Silver 
13. HURT. George H. BRSec, MCS, Quantico 551 Score 
14. PERNA, Vito (n) MSgt. MCS, Quantico 55! Dist. 
1S. BOTT, James J. Capt. USS Valley Forge 551 Silver 
16. SCHONE, Magnus D. SSat. MCRDep, San Diego 551 
17. WRIGHT, Fred (n) Jr. Ife. RRSec. MCS, Quantico 550 Ist Bronze 
18 McVHERSON, G. B. Istlt. Ist MarDiv 550 Bronze 
19. FREEMAN, Frank O. MSat. MB. Br'klyn Navy Yard 550 2nd Bronze 
20. NEWTON, Charles O. MSgt. FMAW 550 3rd Bronze 
21. WITOWSKI, Henry J. 2ndLt. lst MarDiv 549 Bronze 
22. MITCHELL, Thomas R. MCS, Quantico 549 Dist. 
23. JONES, John G. SSet. MCS. Quantico 549 Dist. 
24. DICKEY, Robert L. Capt. FMAW 548 Bronze 
25. BARRIK, Raymond L. TSat. MCAS, Cherry Point 4th Bronze 
26. "EY. Osborne ©. Cpl. MB, NB, Norfolk 547 Score Only 
27. Hi, James KR. TSagt. MCS, Quantico 546 Dist. 
28. JAGIELLO, Joseph A. SSzt. MCS, * gemened 546 Dist. 
29. SCOTT, Edward J. MSgt. FMA 546 5th Bronze 
30. SHELEY, Charles D. Sgt. MB, Denn, Wash. 546 6th Bronze 
31. KROSS, George (n) IstLt. MCAS, Cherry Voint 546 Dist. 
32. OX, LeMoin (n) 2ndLt. Terminal Island 546 Lrenze 
33. ANDERSON, Eugene D. WO. IstMarDiv Bronze 
34. LAYO, Rudolph M. I'’fe. MB, USNS, Annapolis 345 7th Bronze 








Results of The Marine Corps Pistol Competition 











Elli + T h t Mat h Standing Name & Rank Organization Agg. Score Medal 
i. SEALEY, Armon J. WO. MCRDep, San Diego 555 Dist. 
° rop y team c 2. BILLIN a Mark ¥- cwo. MCS, Quantico oe ay 
s +4 ‘ AG d ‘ohn } Ist Lt 22d Marines, Quantico st. 
MCS, Quantico, Va. (Winner) = 4. McINTYRE, Robert C. WO. 2dComSerGrp 55! Dist. 
5. MITC oat L. Thomas R. — MCS, Quantico 550 Dist. 

2008 4=8200R «= 300R_)— (5000S )=s(« 00S ~—Ss Total agnus D. Ss MCRDep,San Diego 549 Ist Gold 
WRIGHT. Fred (n) Jr., Pfe 40 48 45 45 95 273 FFER, Noah J Tico acific Division 549 Dist. 
BILLING. a wa. on... sepaipi _— apa pee 1... 2 Walter L. TSzt. Parris Island, 8. C. BA? Dist. 
a i neg iat a ee ee ee BY sae RIL. Joweph A. ee. MCB. Quantico oe? Dist. 
SS © —& —eeebbeuetes ee Peres a oO ctor F. IstLt. Ist MarDiv st. 
JONES. John G.. Bis cccccccecccesced Mccaves _ ee avewes eee ae it. FLETCHER. Walter E. MSzt. Varris Island. 8. C. 541 Dist. 

1107 a. HARDY. a c MSat.. Mi, Brooklyn, N 4 Ist Silver 

2nd Place—MB, NYd. Brooklyn. N. Y. » FREEMA rank O. MSat. MB. Brooklyn. N. Y. st. 
zo . ~ : 14. JONES, John G. SSet MCS, Quantico 539 Dist. 
eG Place—steedquarters, Marine Corps 15. Mel" HLERSON, Gordon B. IstLt.  1stMarDiv 538 Score 
16. KNAPI, Charles R. Sgt. MB, Camp l’endleton 537 2d Score 
17. BKRANNOCK, Avant M. MSat. MCS, Quantico 537 Dist. 
18. HAGAN, Ralph H. MSgt. MCS, Quantico 536 1st Bronze 
se REDNOXD. Almen J. SSet. sndslerDiy ' ons 34 Bronze 
. JORDAN, William L. MSgt. Cc p. San Diego st. 
Wirgman Team Trophy Match 21. GRAVES. Guy C. Sixt. Ist MarDiv 535 (ist, 
NTC. Gr 23. WILEY. Charles. J. MS MCAS EI Tore $32 (ist. 
i . WILEY, Charles t. El Toro +. 
MB, NTC, Great Lakes, Ill. (Winner) 24. HOYT. “William Cdr. Met. MAW El Toro $31 Dist 
" IHA ranklin aj. antico . 
200 «= 200R)— 3300S S00S «= G00S = Total 26. FOWLER, John A. TSet. 2ndMarDiv 529 Di 
LUCEK, Stanley R., Set...........+..- ar Ge ccced Mk ccved ae Tis sesec 274 27. BECKER, Raymond KR. TSgt. IstComSer Grp 529 Dist. 
whe Pas B.. BRE... ccccccccccccces Miccosd | oe MBovceed 48...... 264 28. PERNA. Vito on: guemwee 529 Dist. 
ALKER, Wee Bn. Gi ccccccccccse Mvecees Miveceed = eee Piesccec 270 29. FUN Glen C. LtCol. HQMC $29 Bronze 
WEHINGER. Edwin E., TSgt........... Mv evees Mv ecced MBvcvved i> occocaseese 268 30. WHITAREN Earl W. CWO. MB, Brooklyn 529 Bronze 
- 31. CLEGHORNE, Harold WO. 2ndMarDiv 527 Dist. 

1076 32. od Raymond Sst. 2ndMarDiv $27 3rd Bronze 
2nd Place—MC DofS, Vhila., l’a.—1070 33. ULLOCK, Harry F. MSat. MCAS Quantico 4th Bronze 
3rd Vlace—MB, Annapolis, Md. —1045 wv, eMILLAN, William W. Cpl. MB Brooklyn 526 5th Bronze 

END 
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Photos by Sgt. Frank Few 
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by Lindley S. Allen 


“ ILLIWAW Willy” Wilhite, 
MU patrol driver for the Marine 
Barracks, Naval Operating 
Base, Kodiak, Alaska, is on duty 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. He's 
not being punished for any infraction 
of “Rocks and Shoals.” This is SOP 
for the 95 men in the Marine guard on 
this bleak, mountainous “Rock”—Alas- 
ka’s largest island. 

Kodiak Marines stand the usual day 
on, day off guard, but even when they 
are not actually on watch, it’s part of 
their duty to place on report, civilian 
or service people whom they see vio- 
lating station regulations. The Kodiak 
Naval Operating Base and Air Station 
has a large number of workers and their 
families living within the boundaries of 
this big reservation. The Marine guard, 








Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


like village constables, may be called 
upon to quell disturbances among these 
civil service employes. In case of seri- 
ous trouble, it is sometimes necessary 
for the Marines to hold a civilian in 
their brig overnight. 

It’s a big job calling for a consider- 
able degree of tact and diplomacy. But 
Kodiak Marines believe they are capa- 
ble of handling any situation which 
might arise at NOB and with a mini- 
mum amount of difficulty. Aside from 
their regular police and security as- 
signments, the Kodiak guard also acts 
as the station’s game wardens and 
makes arrests for infractions of the 
territorial hunting and fishing laws. One 
Marine has the unique job of patrolling 
the reservation for stray dogs. He’s 
probably the Corps’ only dog-catcher. 


When the weather permits, guard mount is held in front of the barracks. The 
parkas are worn only during williwaw weather, when temperatures drop to zero 
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The Kodiak Marines spend 


their spare time, hunting and fishing 
ie en } 5k 
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in this paradise for sportsmen 7 
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Most of the others are also in Alaska. Rich sportsmen from 


Villages like this once dotted the States and grew into large 
the States visit the town for the hunting and fishing season 


cities. Kodiak is one of the world's last frontier towns. 











Marines are not newcomers to the 
Alaskan area, in fact, they came to the 
country several years before the famed 
gold rush of ‘98. The Marines’ initial 
assignment in the territory started in 
1891 when the Navy dispatched a 
squadron to Alaskan waters to protect 
the fast-diminishing herds of seals from 
extermination at the hands of Russian 
and Japanese poachers. For many 
years, the Corps maintained a small 
detachment at Sitka, but it was finally 
disbanded in 1915. 

Marines enjoy the distinction of be- 
ing the first military organization ever 
to be permanently based on Kodiak. A 
28-man detachment, commanded by 
First Lieutenant Stephen V. Sabol, 
arrived on the island early in 1939. At 
that time construction of a new naval 
base was just getting underway and 
the Marines settled down to their time- 
honored routine of base security. It 
wasn't until 1941 that this tiny detach- 
ment was reenforced by a sizeable in- 
flux of naval personnel. 

One member of the present Kodiak 
guard—tTechnical Sergeant Earl Hess— 
can speak with familiarity about the 
old days when Marines were the only 
uniformed men on the island. Hess 
was a private, just out of boot camp, 
when he reported here for duty in 


1940. “In those days,” he recalled, 
“there was no such thing as a motor 
patrol. We walked post armed with 
‘03s and I guess you know there was 
no dopin’ off. We couldn't afford to. 
Kodiak bears used to wander about 
the reservation at night. If you wanted 
to stay healthy during your four-hour 
watch, you had to keep on the move, 
with your eyes open.” 

Hess began his second tour of duty 
on the island in 1946. He was paid 
off here and for three months worked 
for the Navy as a civilian mechanic. 
Then he “saw the light” as he put it, 
shipped back in, and has been servic- 
ing the guard’s vehicles ever since. 
“Best station in the Corps,” says Hess. 

What's the attraction on this 
stormy, tempestuous island? What 
makes old Kodiak Marines request re- 
assignment here? Here’s the answer: 
the island’s a veritable sportsman’s 
paradise. Aside from the fierce Alaskan 
Brown Bear, which gets bigger on Kodi- 
ak than any place on the mainland, the 
island abounds with all types of game 
and wild life. There are reindeer, elk, 
red and silver fox, and ptarmigan, a 
game bird similar to quail. One Marine 
sergeant has already bagged three bears, 
a record that even a hard-bitten old 
sourdough would boast about. 


The island’s many streams and lakes 
teem with fish. There are steelhead and 
Dolly Verdan trout, and each spring 
endless schools of salmon make runs 
upstream to lay their eggs. Kodiak’s 
Karluck River has won national fame 
for its red salmon fishing. In fact, 
fishing is one of the leading industries 
here, and there are 19 canneries on the 
island. 

As one Marine described it: “When 
you go fishin’ you gotta have two 
poles and a helper. You bait both lines 
and toss ‘em in together. Your as- 
sistant stands behind you, and as fast 
as you can pull a fish in, he unhooks it 
and puts on fresh bait. Meanwhile 
you're already pullin’ in another fish 
with your other pole. If you don’t be- 
lieve that just try it sometime.” 

Though few Marines stationed on 
Kodiak would admit it, there is some 
magnificent scenery on this island. 
Kodiak is 100 miles long and 60 miles 
wide, but its shores are so deeply in- 
dented with bays and harbors that no 
point on the island is more than 18 
miles from salt-water. The terrain is 
all rugged, the island covered by steep 
mountains which slope down to the 
water’s edge. 

Much of the soil is topped with a 
black volcanic ash, the result of a 
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KODIAK (cont.) 


disastrous volcano which threw hot lava 
over most of Kodiak in 1913. Vegeta- 
tion in the main consists of evergreen 
spruce trees and a few cottonwoods. 
But in the spring everything turns into 
a beautiful verdant green. It's then that 
wild flowers bloom on the mountain 
sides and the fireweed, wild iris, hya- 
cinth and others intermingle with this 
jade blanket and dot it with a patch- 
work of reds, purples, and yellows. 
During these warm months much of 
the island is covered with a rich growth 
of grass making excellent pasture land. 
The summers are mild with a mean 
temperature of about 70 degrees. 

The winters, of course, are another 
story, but actually Kodiak seldom gets 
extremely cold. The temperatures 
rarely go below zero. The usual winter- 
time uniform is greens without over- 
coats. It's only during a williwaw, a 
frigid wind brewed in the Arctic which 
hits the island with terrific force, that 
the guards break out their fur-lined 
parkas. But nonetheless the winter 
weather is hardly pleasant and it was 
rumored by servicemen stationed here 
during the war that Kodiak weather 
reports were broadcast to Japan as part 
of the war of nerves. 

During the winter months the days 
get extremely short and there are times 
when evening colors go as early as two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The men sta- 
tioned here believe this to be some sort 
of a record for Marine posts. 

No place in the States can quite 
compare with the town of Kodiak, and 
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Gate guards live in their own quonset hut; cook their own chow. Two other Posts 
of the Corps in Alaska—Adak and Dutch Harbor—also compact and popular 
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Marines guard the gate at the Naval Operating Base. The road leads to Kodiak, 
just three miles away. The weather is usually much warmer than it appears here 


Marines here say you haven't lived un- 
til you pull a liberty in it. Kodiak 
somewhat resembles Virginia City, Ne- 
vada, but with one big difference. Vir- 
ginia City is a ghost town; Kodiak is 
very much alive. The crooked main 
drag of the village looks more like a 
winding cow trail than a thoroughfare. 
Most of the buildings are one story high 
and of the cheapest frame construction. 


. 2 


With its wooden sidewalks and numer- 
ous saloons there’s a _ definite pic- 
turesque quality about the place. As 
you enter the city, you almost expect 
to see a cowboy backing out one of the 
tavern doors with both barrels of his 
six-shooter smoking. 

Kodiak has a definite frontier at- 
mosphere. One of the town’s leading 
eating places is called the “Yum Yum 
Cafe.” Then there’s the “Quit Your 
Kickin’ Hand Laundry.” A sign over 
one bar contains this profound bit of 
philosophy: 


An Indian Scalps His Enemy 
A White Man Scalps His Friend. 


Until recently, geese, dogs, and brown 
bears used to roam the main street. 
The dogs still do. If a store or bar 
doesn't have at least one Kodiak bear 
mounted, or a hide on the wall, you 
can bet your last dollar it was recently 
opened. The Bank of Kodiak has three 
of these fierce-looking critters conspici- 
ously displayed. 

The town’s leading tourist attraction, 
and most photographed building, is the 
Russian Orthodox Church. It's spiraled 
minarets somehow look strangely out 
of place in a frontier setting. Kodiak 
Island played a prominent part in the 
history of Alaska. It was the site of 
the original Russian settlement in the 
New World. It was established in 1784 
at Three Saints Bay, but abandoned 
eight years later when the Russians 
moved into the present town of Kodiak. 














There is still a sizeable Russian colony 
living on the island. 

Prices are high in Kodiak as they are 
all over Alaska. One restaurant ad- 
vertises hamburgers for 50 cents and 
a good steak dinner will cost you from 
three to four dollars. Souvenirs are 
limited to a few ivory trinkets and 
mukluks, the native footwear, made by 
the Eskimos. 

The Barracks’ First Sergeant, Ken- 
neth E. France, is living in Kodiak with 
his wife and family until he can obtain 
quarters on the Base. He pays $65.00 
a month for a one-bedroom apartment, 
plus $35 for fuel and electricity. Com- 
plains the Top: “It costs me a 100 
bucks a month just to keep a roof over 
my head.” 

The old wartime curfew of 11:30 is 


Food prices are sky high; 


even master sergeants 


have a tough deal 


Most photographed building in Kodiak is the Russian 
Church. .A large Russian colony lives on the island 





still in effect at Kodiak and all men be- 
low first paygrade must be off the 
streets at this time. This applies to 
the married men living in the village as 
well as those ashore on liberty. Only a 
few diehard liberty hounds would com- 
plain about this ruling, however. Facili- 
ties for an overnight stay are limited, 
there is only one small hotel. 

Alaska’s well known shortage of fe- 
males hasn't had much effect on Kodiak 
Marines. Seven members of the present 
detachment have married local gals. 

One of the first things that Kodiak 
Marines do when replacements arrive 
at the Barracks is to take them to 
their Enlisted Men’s Club. They are 
extremely proud of the building and 
have a good reason to be. All the con- 
struction work was done on a volunteer 
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basis by the members of the guard and 
what’s more it didn’t cost Uncle Sam 
a dime. 

The former CO of the Barracks, 
Major Richard L. Bowl, now aboard the 
Enterprise, obtained permission from 
Headquarters Marine Corps to build 
the club. The actual construction was 
under the supervision of Technical 
Sergeant Willard R. Baker, now re- 
tired. Gunny Baker was a representa- 
tive “Old Corps” NCO, the type who 
sees a job through to the end. His 
leading assistants were Corporal Harry 
E. Landacer, Pfc Ira J. Decker and Pfc 
John Garrison. 

The building is a log cabin affair and 
took 18 months to complete. Any va- 
cation resort would be proud to claim 
it as their own. It’s located on a hill 
above the Barracks and affords a won- 
derful view of Old Woman’s Bay and 
the air strip. The club has one large 
beer bar and dance floor plus a small, 
cozy cocktail lounge. Like any moun- 
tain lodge, it has a huge stone fire- 
place, also built by Marines. Incident- 
ally, no member of the guard was ever 
excused from a watch while the build- 
ing was under construction. All the 
work was done during the Marines’ 
spare time. 

How did the Kodiak Marines get the 
material and equipment used for the 
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Major David A. Van Evera commands the Kodiak Marines. He 
commanded a company of the Eighth Marines at Okinawa 
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KODIAK (cont.) 


building? Master Sergeant Burnell E. 
Starnater grinned and explained it this 
way: “We begged, borrowed, chiseled 
and ‘midnight’ requisitioned everything 
that went into the making of this club 
I think the men have every right to 
brag about the results.” 

The Kodiak Naval Operating Base is 
the headquarters for the 17th Naval 
District, which includes all of the Alas- 
kan area. All Marines reporting for 
duty in Alaska first come to Kodiak 
and from there they are transferred to 
stations where they are needed. Be- 
sides Kodiak, the Corps has two other 
posts in the territory—one at Adak and 
the other at Dutch Harbor. The Dutch 
Harbor command includes only eight 
men, skippered by a technical sergeant 

Major David A. Van Evera, the 
young commanding officer of the Kodi- 
ak guard, is the District Marine officer 
and serves on the staff of the Com- 
mandant. He also has additional duties 
which include: joint Army-Navy pro- 
vost marshal, base provost marshal, 
base security officer, shore patrol officer, 
member of the joint armed forces dis- 
ciplinary control office, and district 
game and conservation officer. The 
major is a mighty busy Marine. 

The present tour of duty in the Alas- 


Master Sergeant B. E. Starnater holds two recent additions 
to the Kodiak mascot collection. They are part Eskimo Husky 
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kan area is 18 months, and until very 
recently men were allowed to extend 
for a period of three months at a 
time. The Navy has now discontinued 
this policy, and Marines must “go out- 
side” (back to the States) after they 
have completed their required time. 
This regulation is unpopular with some 
of the men, especially staff NCOs who 
have enjoyable, comfortable quarters on 
the base. 

Kodiak is a good place for a married 
man to save some money. There are a 
number of openings on the base for 
clerical and secretarial workers, and 
Marine’s wives have no difficulty find- 
ing employment. Commissary and ships 
service prices are comparable to those 
in the States. Sgt. Starnater tells the 
story of one corporal who picked up 
odd jobs on weekends. The corporal’s 
wife worked and at the end of a 21- 
month stay they took $5000 back to 
the States. 

















The Post Security Officer fingerprints a new employee before 
giving him a base pass. Security is the Marines’ responsibility 





Kodiak Marines stay in good shape. 
Although they are restricted from close 
order drill in the winter time, they 
more than make up for it in summer, 
practicing their column movements on 
the taxi ramp of the airstrip. Combat 
conditioning hikes are a weekly rule at 
this post, in both winter and summer. 
Any exercise in Kodiak’s sharp, nippy 
atmosphere has a noticeable effect on 
your appetite. Said one Marine: “You 
eat big and you feel good when you're 
doin’ duty here.” 

Years ago, the late, great Billy 
Mitchell said that “Alaska is the most 
important strategic place in the world.” 
That the Marine Corps is recognizing 
the strategic value of this great land is 
evidenced by last winter’s large-scale 
maneuver conducted on Kodiak by ele- 
ments of the First Division. Military 
men are aware that Alaska, our last 


frontier, might become our first front 
in time of war. END 
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the battery of stripes he sported on 

the sleeves of his dress blues. It 
had taken eight years to acquire those 
chevrons and a transfer to recruiting 
duty. Strutting up Market Street from 
the Custom House, Daddy felt that at 
long last he had reached the turning 
point of his career. 

For years he had bemoaned his posi- 
tion in the Corps. Every transfer seemed 
worse than the one before. His military 
career had consisted of a series of un- 
wanted duty assignments. When the war 
ended he had eagerly looked forward to 
the “peace-time’ Marine Corps. He was 
feady to nail down a plank and in- 
crease his girth by substantial monthly 
deposits at the nearest slop-chute. How- 
ever, to his dismay, he found himself 
jstill in the Fleet Marine Force, still 
‘making maneuvers, and still wearing a 
pair of sweat-stained dungarees 90 per 
cent of his waking hours. 

Daddy became a professional wailer. 
His rank, tarnished by age, no longer 
offered solace; he had resigned himself 
to being the senior corporal in the 
Corps. Following a habit of long stand- 
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\Sing, Daddy submitted a letter for trans- 
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fer periodically on the first of every 
quarter and spasmodically whenever 
scuttlebutt seemed favorable. His reac- 
tion upon notification of transfer to 
Headquarters, Eastern Recruiting Divi- 
sion, was noteworthy. He promptly put 
the company clown on report for false- 
hood. The orders were almost unbeliev- 
able. They rocked the morale of the en- 
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tire Second Division. The sergeant 
major decided to give the matter urgent 
priority before it became a divisional 
disaster. Daddy was accordingly smug- 
gled out of Lejeune at night and sent 
on his way to Philadelphia amid doubt, 
misgivings, and confusion. 

That he successfully out-maneuvered 
temptation while enroute was evidenced 
by his smart appearance as a sergeant 
in Philadelphia. No word of his previ- 
ous reputation had reached this far into 
civilization, and Daddy began his new 
duties without taint. A few days of in- 
doctrination found him the sole pro- 
prietor of one tent, canvas; “A” poster 
stand, and hundreds of pieces of propa- 
ganda intended for the purpose of luring 
possible recruits into his clutches. 

The plaza of City Hall, where Daddy 
reigned supreme, was a beehive of ac- 
tivity. Thousands poured through its 
street portals daily, crossing and re- 
crossing Market and Broad. Daddy's 
first day solo had been a monument to 
all those years of boon-docking. He was 
elated and confident as he “sold” the 
last group of youngsters on Parris Is- 
land. Here, indeed, Daddy had found 
his forte! 

It was with genuine reluctance that he 
secured the tent for the day. As he 
stood gazing with unhidden pride at his 
private domain, a voice interrupted. 
Daddy turned to snare his prey as the 
closing gesture of a day well spent for 
the good of the Corps. His agressive 
recruiter's smile faded into a frown of 
annoyance. The elderly gentleman 





stood, keenly interested in the tent and 
its display which advertised the oppor- 
tunities available to any “red-blooded 
American Boy.” 

“Son” This salutation cut Daddy to 
his hash marks, “will you be kind 
enough to direct me to the Recruiting 
Office? I'm interested in the Marine 
Corps.” 

Daddy winced. He lit the cigar butt 
in his mouth and growled, “Scram, 
gran-pa! The Marines don’t need no old 


goats. Retreads went out with the war. 
See? We're only interested in kids. 
Get it?” 


HE distinguished gentleman 

stepped back as if stabbed. His 
look of astonishment encouraged Daddy 
to gild the lily. He handed the gentle- 
man an application form. 

“Fill this out, Mac, and give it to 
the Salvation Army.” Daddy strolled 
off, firmly gripping the cigar butt be- 
tween his teeth to hold back his 
laughter. The old fellow’s face had 
been crimson with anger. 

Daddy laughed again as he told me 
the story. We had just finished taking 
Hill #29 in as dirty a piece of boon- 
docks as you'll ever find behind Gitmo 
Bay. Daddy wiped his eyes and looked 
around at the jungle. 


“Hell,” he said. “How was I sup- 
posed to know that the officer-in- 
charge of the whole damn_ recruiting 


district was wearing civilian clothes in 
Philadelphia?” END 














































by Sgt. Spencer D. Gartz 


leatherneck Staff Writer 


“\ VERY year, at the start of the 
ty football season, “old” Marines 
begin reminiscing about the old 
days in Corps football. Through the 
years the same names are recalled, vari- 
ous games recounted; but each year a 
few of the “names” are followed with 
the remark, “he went out last month,” 
or “he turned in his suit on July 1.” 

Along about this time, when the gray- 
beards start their pig-skin memory- 
games anew, the magic Corps gridiron 
names of Goettge, Sanderson, Livers- 
edge, Beckett and “Boot” Brown will 
come to the fore. As they ramble on, 
someone will say, “and how about that 
big guard, what's his name—Mac—Mac 
—oh yeah, McHenry.” Someone, in 
every gathering, always gets the word, 
so the next observation to be made wi'l 
be, “Yeah, whatta lineman—I hear he 
turned in his suit last June.” 

The scuttlebutt will be true, for on 
June 30, 1949, after “putting in” more 
than 33 years, Colonel George W. Mc- 
Henry turned in his suit. 

After leaving high school in Shelbina, 
Mo., in the early summer of 1915, 
“Purl” McHenry, began to look for 
worlds to conquer. The World's Fair 
at San Francisco, then a favorite sub- 
ject of conversation, seemed like the 
most likely place to start. After a 
few months of “soaking up culture” in 
the Bay area, and hearing the pros 
and cons of Southern California's rival 
“Fair,” young Mac headed south to 
make his own comparison. The Pan- 
American Exposition at San Diego held 
his attention for the rest of the year. 

Early in January, 1916, it happened. 
As the old story opening goes, “I was 
walking down the street, minding my 
own business, when I bumped into this 
guy.” The “guy” in this case, as in 
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Each passing year exacts 
its toll of the men who have helped formulate and 


maintain the Corps’ athletic prestige 










































thousands of others, happened to be a 
recruiting sergeant in Marine “blues.” 
The tales of adventure and world travel 
sold Mac on the Corps and soon he was 
on a train headed for the West Coast's 
Recruit Depot, then located at Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Following his recruit training, he 
stayed at the Island, playing baseball 
with the barracks team until May, 
1916, when he headed for China and 
duty with the American Legation, 
Peiping. During his cruise in the Orient, 
World War I broke out into the open, 
and two years later, almost to the day, 
he headed back to the States as a first 
sergeant, bound for the Officers’ Train- 
ing Class at Quantico. 

He was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant on January Ist, 1919, and two 
weeks later he headed for the Seventh 
Regiment, Santiago de Cuba, as a first 
lieutenant. When the outfit returned 
to the States in September, 1919, Lieu- 
tenant McHenry was sent to MB, NYD, 
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Young ‘‘Mac,"’ a stalwart guard on the 
great Quantico teams of the early '20s 





Philadelphia, Pa., to assist in checking 
in remains of the expeditionary sup- 
plies. 

After the war, McHenry’s rank re- 
verted to that of warrant officer. After 
about a year and a half as a WO 
he was reappointed a second lieutenant 
by action of the Neville Board. Dur- 
ing this period he was serving as As- 
sistant to Post Quartermaster and 
player-coach of the football team. 

In June, 1921, the Fourth Regiment, 
Santiago, Santo Domingo, picked him 
up on the muster roll and carried him 
until August, 1922, when he reported 
to Quantico where he made his first 
contact with big time Marine football. 
That was the year when the “big team” 
came up with an undefeated season and 
carved their niche in eastern gridiron 
circles. 

For four years, 1922 through 1925, 
Quantico piled up a very respectable 
record of 27 wins, five loses, and three 
ties. During this period they never lost 
to an Army team—and, in 1924, picked 
up their first “President’s Cup.” 

The 1925 team was captained by 
McHenry, and though they lost to Ca- 
nisius, Detroit University and Lou 
Little’s rejuvenated Georgetown outfit, 
they still had enough left to beat Fort 
Benning 20-0 for the coveted President's 
Cup. 

In 1926 McHenry reported to MCB, 
San Diego, after six months with a U.S. 
Mail Guard detail of Marines. The 
San Diego base was beginning to break 
into the West Coast football picture 
due to the hard work and adept coach- 
ing of two former team-mates, John 
Beckett and Elmer E. Hall. The big 
guard. saw duty during the °26 season 
as a player-assistant coach. 

The Banana Wars of Central America 
put an end to his playing days, when 
in January, 1928, practically the entire 
San Diego base, McHenry included, 
headed for Nicaragua. He remained in 
South America until 1929, then returned 
to San Diego where he assisted Jim 
Blewett with his football coaching 
duties during the 1930 season. 

He had attained a captaincy when he 
returned to Quantico for the 1931 foot- 
ball season. It was then that he became 
head coach of the “big team.” His ef- 
forts brought forth a good season, win- 
ning eight, losing three and tieing one. 


In addition he coached and managed 
post teams in baseball, basketball, box- 
ing and wrestling. 

The pre-World War II years saw him 
in Shanghai with the Fourth Marines, 
where he kept his athletic hand in the 
picture, assisting the other mentors and 
heading the coaching staff in baseball. 

Then came duty with various rifle 
teams, as a shooting member of the 
Fourth Regiment team and as AAQM 
for the Corps’ teams during their Camp 
Perry jaunts. 

During World War II he left the 
States as Commanding Officer of the 
2nd Battalion, Twenty-first Marines, 
Third Marine Division and trained his 
outfit in New Zealand. Upon promotion 
to colonel he was temporarily assigned 
to the Army’s 43rd Division and was 
with them throughout the Rendova- 
New Georgia-Munda operations. Upon 
completion of this duty he was as- 
signed command of the Third Marine 
Regiment and led them through the 
Bougainville operation during Novem- 
ber-December, 1943. 

A period of Stateside duty followed, 
involving the training of replacements 
for combat. In late ’46 he made his 
third trip to China as Assistant Chief 
of Staff of the First Marine Division 
(Reinforced). While there he acted in 
an advisory capacity on the coaching 
staff of the First Marines football team. 
He also instituted the “McHenry Point 
Participation Program,” a_ recreation 
program in which points were awarded 
to organizations for all athletics and 
recreational activities including im- 
mobile solitaire players. The colonel 
returned Stateside last year. 

His decorations include, Navy Cross, 
w/star, Silver Star, Purple Heart, Navy 
Unit Commendation, Good Conduct 
Medal, Marine Corps Expeditionary 
Medal w/2 stars, World War I Victory 
Medal, Second Nicaraguan Medal, 
China Service Medal, American De- 
fense, American Theatre, Asiatic-Pacific 
w/3 stars, World War II Victory Medal, 
Medal of Merit (Nicaragua) and the 
Commander of the Order of Orange 
Nassau (Netherlands). 

Like others preceding him, his in- 
fluence in Corps athletics will be long 
felt; but he won't be missing altogether. 
Look about you in the stands during 
any sports season—he'll be there! END 
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IKE I says, I am a private on mess 
| duty, which is not a very re- 
spected and honored position. We 
have been on this island about three 
months and the only inhabitants besides 
us is a family of gooney birds on the 
north end of the island. We have one 
officer, a lieutenant, and a few NCOs 
whom us recruits still call “Sir.” As 
can be expected, nothing ever happens 
and we lead a hell of a dreary life. 
Mostly we just chew the fat and see 
who can drink the most beers. 

Then we get word one morning that 
some big wheel is stopping over on a 
flight to Manila to make an inspection 
of the garrison. I cannot see why such 
a fuss is being made for a plain colonel 
or general or whatever he is, but every- 
body gets all excited except me. Every- 
time I look out of the cell window I 
see guys picking up cigaret butts and 
beer cans and washing windows. (At 
this time I am pulling three days bread 
and water for bouncing a beer can off 
anothers guy's head—all in fun, of 
course). On my last day, I am released 
and I go back on mess duty. This is the 
same day the big wheel is to make the 
inspection. He is to eat dinner that day 
at the messhall before resuming his trip, 
furthermore, he is an extra big wheel 
and therefore must have an extra good 
meal. 

Naturally, Rhodes, the mess sergeant, 
must do a good job and he is running 
around like a headless rooster. He 














wishes to display his dexterity as a good 
cook and is having a brainstorm as to 
what the general or whatever he was 
could eat. I begin to feel sorry for 
Rhodes, because all he had was some 
dehydrated spuds and canned meat. 
Seeing as how Rhodes isn't blessed with 
such a big load of intelligence, I take it 
upon myself to help him. A nice green 
salad will break up the monotony of 
the meal if I can get the salad. Since 
there is none on hand, I turn my mind 
to the natural resources which the is- 
land offered, which, next to the gooney 
birds, was practically nothing except a 
few green shrubs which might be edible. 
I present my idea to the mess sergeant 
and after some consideration he sees 
that I am right. 

“Monkey face,” he-says, “you have 
spent practically the whole time you 
have been in this outfit in my messhall 
—that is, when you ain't in the brig. 
Lately I been thinking about recom- 
mending you for another stripe. Monkey 
face, you go and get them there leaves 
and maybe we can make something out 
of them.” 

A little later I pick the leaves and 
carry them back to the messhall to 
Rhodes. 

“Monkey face,” he says, “we can’t use 
these damn leaves for a salad on ac- 
count of they wasn’t intended for a 
salad. Instead we are going to make 
some boiled greens a la Rhodes.” 

A little later, I hears the sergeant’s 
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foghorn voice pleading for me to help 
him out again. “Damn your hide, how 
the hell do I know if these here greens 
ain't poison?” He looks at me and then 
a big smile spreads over his pan and his 
voice does not sound so much like a 
foghorn, but nice and mellow like holl- 
ering inside a barrel. You have been a 
good boy on mess duty. I have been 
thinking it over and have decided to 
recommend you for a stripe when pro- 
motions come out,” he says kind of 
father-like. “Now take a taste of these 
here greens and see if you like the 
flavor.” 

As I am about to pop a spoonful in 
my mouth the idea comes to me that 
Rhodes may not be as interested in the 
flavor as he is over the fact that the 
results may be favorable or unfavorable 
—meaning, of course, whether I will 
drop dead or not. I am suddenly as- 
sailed with the idea that maybe it will 
be better if I get other means of finding 
out if the greens are poison or not. 
“Sergeant,” I says, “I just ain’t hungry 
and besides I never did care so much 
for greens. I'll find Mike and let him 
eat the greens, that way we can tell if 
they are good.” 

Mike is the bulldog mascot of the 
garrison and always hangs around the 
mess hall. I go out to the GI cans 
and get him by the scruff of the neck 
and entice him into the messhall. 
Rhodes plops a spoonful of greens on 


the floor. “Eat ‘em,” he orders. Mike 
looks at the greens and finally de- 
cides it is to his interest if he eats 
them. So he does. Mike even licks 
around the floor to get any he might 
have missed. Me and Rhodes watch for 
a couple minutes and Mike looks like 
he wants some more. 

“Reckon they're O.K., Sarge,” I says. 
“He ain't died yet.” 


ELL, the big wheel turns out to 

be a general sure enough and he 
inspects the area where the guys have 
worked so hard cleaning up and he also 
watches them drill some. Then he comes 
into the messhall to eat. Rhodes, all 
sharped up in a clean uniform serves 
the general and then stands some dis- 
tance away to watch. The lieutenant is 
sitting near the general talking to him 
but not eating. 

Me, I am watching the whole thing 
from the rear of the galley with such 
intense interest that I don’t hear the 
guy come up behind me until he tells 
me Mike is dead. I realize then what a 
shock it will be to the sergeant because 
he always thought a lot of Mike. I 
navigate myself up to where Rhodes 
is and remit to him the news that Mike 
is dead. He then turns a pea shade 
of green and is sweating like a horse. 
He goes back fo the galley and twists 
the handle on the field telephone. 

“Gimme sick bay, quick . . . Sick bay, 
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this is Rhodes over at the messhall. 
Bring your gear over here . . . some- 
thing to work on the general with, he 
just ate poison.” 

I didn’t pay particular attention to 
Rhodes’ call to sick bay, on account of 
I am not in the habit of butting into 
other guy’s business, so I just watch the 
general eat his greens and canned meat. 
I watch until the medic comes, which 
is about three minutes later, then 
Rhodes comes over to me. I am watch- 
ing the guys from sick bay spread the 
general out on the mess table and give 
him the needle and make him drink 
stuff. 

“Where's Mike?” Rhodes asks me in 
a voice that sounds like he was chok- 
ing to death. “I might as well take a 
look at him.” 

“He’s out front. What’s the matter 
with the general?” 

“Sick.” Rhodes looked me disgust- 
edly. 

“Sick?” I says. 

“Yeah, sick, don't people usually get 
sick when they’ve ate something 
poison?” 

“Poison,” I says, “you mean the 
greens?” 

“Yeah, I mean the greens, Monkey 
face. Ain’t Mike dead?” 

“Sure,” I answers, “Mikes’s dead, but 
he got run over by the garbage 
truck.” END 
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“| got a hunch this is going 
to be a tough inspection" 


“All right men let's show the inspecting officer that we're the 
best platoon in the battalion—Dittburner report to the galley’ 

















SOUND OFF 
[continued from page § ] 


TO PROCURE MEDALS 
Sir: 

Since there are no Marine Corps Ac- 
tivities in this area, would you please 
advise me as to how I could obtain the 
Defense, Victory, and Good Conduct 
Medals to which I am entitled. 

James C. Dixon 
Boise, Idaho 


@ You can obtain your American De- 
fense Service Medal and Victory Medal 
by taking your discharge to the Marine 
Sub District Recruiting Station located 
in Room 223 of the Continental Bank 
Building, Boise, Idaho, or, you can mail 
a copy of your discharge, or the origi- 
nal, to Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. Good Conduct Med- 
als are only forwarded from HQMC.— 














SCANDALOUS CONDUCT 


Sir: 

Recently we heard a man read off 
on the sentence of a court-martial, the 
charge being “Scandalous conduct tend- 
ing to the destruction of good morals.” 
Our platoon sergeant later told us the 
man was lucky to get off with a bust 
and some brig time. He went on to list 
several things which could also come 
under this charge, with a maximum 
penalty up to several years in the pokey 
for a conviction. Would you list some 
offenses that could draw such a sen- 
tence, so I can see if he was kidding 
me or not? 

Corp. SWM 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ Offenses of a scandalous nature 
which could be laid under this charge 
are: Attempting to enter another's lock- 
er; attempting to déstroy government 
property; attempting to obtain posses- 
sion of another's mail; attempting to 
present false records, falsely subscrib- 
ing to any paper or writing; taking, 
or permitting to be taken, nude or in- 
decent pictures; making indecent or im- 
proper proposals or advances; lying ex- 
posed in the sack with another; at- 
tempting sodomy, protane swearing, etc. 
—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 


















UNIFORM 
Sale 


You're a lucky man if one of the uniform sizes 
shown below is a near fit for you. All materials 
are Supply Department cloth and workmanship 
is of the highest quality. 

We bought the uniforms*in 1945 for some 
O.C.S. classes that didn’t finish. This clearance 
is your gain and our loss. 

Satisfaction is guaranteed or you may return the 
uniform. Minor alterations will be made if you 
will send your measurements along with your 
order. 

Delivery will be within one week of receipt of 
order. 
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Edited by Sgt. William Milhon 


Maltese Match 


On the island of Malta in the Medi 
terranean two dozen U. S. Marines shot 
it out with British soldiers, sailors. Ma 
rines and commandos The Marines 
armed with M-Is landed at 0900 Feb 
ruary 24th and made contact with the 
British at St. Paul's Bay. The British 
garrison using their Enfield rifles with 
deadly accuracy put up a good fight 
but after a day of furious firing the 
Marines came out on top. A friendly 
contest, of course, on a British rifle 
range with British rules . 

When the carrier Philippine Sea 
dropped anchor at Marsaxlokk Harbor 
at Malta in mid-February the British 
garrison immediately challenged the 
American forces to a rifle match. The 
Second Marines (Reinforced) accepted 
They had no idea what they were in 
for: a British rifle match is a combina 
tion foot race, obstacle course, and tar 
get rang It was the most unusual 
shoot held in recent years 

The Marines entered three teams of 
eight men each. The English teams were 
the Royal Marine Commandos, British 
Army, Royal Fleet Marines, and the 
Royal Navy. The shoot was divided 
into two matches, the first match con 
sisting of three events 

The first phase of the initial match 
was slow fire at 500 yards. Each man 
fired five rounds at an 8 by 6 target 
with only the top half of the bull painted 
black. A round in the black was good 
for five points; the “inner” four points 
a magpie was three, and an “outer 
only two points. Nothing unusual about 
that 

But the second phase called a “run 
down” snowed the Marines. The teams 
started in the prone position at 400 
yards with weapons locked and loaded 
with eight rounds. When four black 
silhouette targets appeared, firing began 
Each target was lowered as soon as it 
was hit. All targets were lowered after 


$5 seconds. A quarter of a minute 
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ART!—This charming Venus visited the recent Veterans Art Exhibit at Balboa Island, 


Calif 


to admire original Leathecneck art. 


The lovely lady, is Beverly Sykes 
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later, all targets appeared again and 
the team advanced on the double to 
the 300 yard line, flopped into the prone 
position and fired away. Targets were 
lowered as soon as they were hit. Fif- 
teen seconds later, or after the last tar- 
get had been hit, the team raced up to 
the 200 yard line, sprawled in the prone 
position and blasted away with its re- 
maining ammunition. On this last run 
all targets remained exposed for two 
and a half minutes, whether hit or not. 
The team having the greatest number 
of hits throughout the run-down wins. 
Each counted five points. 

The third phase of the first match 
consisted of a “snap shoot,” at 300 
yards using a 22” circular target with 
an 8” half-bull. The body of the tar- 
get was divided into two segments; the 
top colored pale blue and the bottom 
half tan. Each man fired eight rounds, 
two rounds in succession. The targets 
appeared for six seconds, four times, 
and were lowered for six seconds be- 
tween firing runs. A hit outside the 
inner ring did not count. 

In spite of the unfamiliar range and 
the double-timing back and forth be- 
tween firing lines, the Camp Lejeune 
“A” team wound up in a tie for third 


place at the end of the first match. 
(The British Army copped first place 
and won a case of beer.) In the semi- 
finals the Royal Fleet Marines beat 
the Royal Marine Commandos while 
the Camp Lejeune “A” squad was eli- 
minating the Royal Navy team. The 
Camp Lejeune men won the finals in 
a very closely contested match. Only 
one title remained upright on the British 
end of the butts when distinguished 
Marksman TSgt. Max R. Beebe 
plunked over the tenth USMC target. 
The British teams had everything in 
their favor, and the odds were heavy 
against our Marines—but it isn't the 
first time that Marines have won a con- 

test against overwhelming odds. 
Camp Lejeune Globe 


Safe Keeping 


A sailor whose cargo had shifted was 
listing heavily in Oceanside, Calif., un- 
til the MPs squared away his naviga- 
tional troubles. They escorted him to 
patrol headquarters for safe keeping. 
After a night of being safely kept, the 
swabbie had got his bearings and he 
appeared very humble as he claimed 
his ID card and his wallet from the 


desk sergeant. He checked his purse 
and his attitude changed immediately. 

‘‘Awright, Buddy,’ he growled. 
“Where's my thousand dollar bill?” 

The sergeant broke out in a gentle 
sweat. “All your money's there,” he 
stammered. “You got just what you 
had when we arrested you.” 

“Oh, yeah? When I checked out on 
liberty I had a thousand dollar bill.” 

Before the argument got too bitter, 
both the sergeant and the sailor shook 
down the wallet very carefully. Finally 
they found it crumpled up in a wad be- 
hind his driver's license. It was an 
authentic G note. 

“Sorry, Sarge,”” said the sailor. He 
left the bill right where it was, stowed 
his wallet away, and shoved off. 

“We,” sighed Sergeant Albert John- 
son, “sure get some lulus here!” 


insulted Saw Bones 


The Chevron reports that one branch 
of Naval personnel is very touchy about 
its job. Recently, Matt Beers, a civilian 
carpenter with Post Maintenance at 
MCRD, San Diego, was in a hurry to 
contact the Butcher Shop. He dialed 
madly, and waited while the phone rang 


TURN PAGE 


























again and again. Finally he got an 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) answer. 
-1 “Is this the Butcher Shop?” asked 
Matt 


“No,” replied a disgusted and angry 
voice. “This is the Post Dispensary.” 
They hung up on him 


Sit This One Out 


TSgt Lester C. Bennett may be a 
ballroom “square” but as a salesman 
he wins in a waltz. Benpett, a clerk in 
the Oklahoma City recruiting station, 
was recently offered Arthur Murray's 
dancing course by a charming local in- 
structress. For a mere $192 Bennett 
could get hep in a hurry. 

But while she was trying to sell him 
on the advantages of the rhumba, Ben- 
nett sold her on the Marine Corps. In a 
few minutes, she signed up as a 
USMC-W applicant. Wall-flower Ben- 
nett kept his $192. 





Peon, Sir 


Jack Hill, Chattanooga, Tenn., holds 
two ranks, ten divisions apart, and he 





BANG, BANG—Marines attached to USS Kearsarge (CV-33) got lots of practice 
at the 20-mm. gun stations while on a Reserve Training Cruise to the Caribbean 
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FIRST?—These stalwart lacrosse players claim to be the first the 11th Engineer Battalion, USMCR. They are scheduled for 
team formed in Marine Corps history. They are members of action against other lacrosse teams in the Baltimore area 
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ZEBRAS—MSot and MSgt James Mills pass under an arch of 
swords following their marriage at Parris Island Post Chapel. 








alternates between peon and high brass 
with a minimum of confusion. Jack is 
a Private First Class, USMCR, in Bat 
tery “B” 4th 155-mm. Howitzer Bat- 
talion, Chattanooga. But he also holds 
the highest rank attainable in his high 
school ROTC. He is a lieutenant 
colonel. 

He denies, absolutely, that he salutes 
whenever he meets himself in a mirror 


Flying Snake 


When Captain Lengel of VMF-233, 
Cherry Point strapped himself into his 
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The master sergeant in the dress is the former Elsie Miller 
sergeant major of Third Recruit Training Battalion (Women) 
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CHOWHOUND—When Camp Catlin, Hawaii, Marines staged a giant field day, this 
hungry Marine, Pfc Richard Bell, gorged himself to victory in the pie eating contest 
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CHUGALUG—You, too, can be the life of the party—Beer 
Party, that is—if your outfit signs up more than half its 


Corsair last month something serpen- 
tine slithered across his lap and van- 
ished into the shadows. The captain 
began slapping at it, furiously, hoping 
to frighten it away. The old yarns 
about snakes in the cockpit, flashed 
through his mind 

He remembered the tale of the old- 
time aviator who discovered a diamond- 
back rattlesnake coiled at his feet. 
The pilot got out of that one by 
climbing fast, rolling his old two- 
winger over, and flying on his back, 


ee 
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until the smake fell out. And the 
sweating captain recalled another inci- 
dent that had occurred about the time 
oxygen came into use for altitude hops. 
A pilot, discovering a rattlesnake crawl- 
ing near his feet, climbed to a high alti- 
tude. He thought it would kill the 
reptile. Apparently it did. But when 
the flyer returned to a low level, the 
snake revived and bit him. Capt. Len- 
gel, really up in the air now, wasn't 
even off the deck yet. Suddenly, a pair 
of steel jaws fastened themselves to his 


FOOD, TOO—Along with the kegs of brew, soft drinks and sandwiches were served 
to hungry 2nd AmphTrac Battalion subscribers. Party was held at Onslow Beach 
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members as Leatherneck subscribers. Second Division's 2nd 
AmphtTrac Battalion is first unit to receive a beer bust on us 


wrist and hung on with a deadly grip. 

Lengel survived. The snake turned 

out to be the oxygen tube. Its fangs 

were the teeth-like clamps that had 
fouled in his parachute harness. 

Lievtenant O. L. Stephenson 

Cherry Point, Windsock 


First Bust On Us 


Thousands of earnest young men, it 
says here, have worked their way 
through college by selling magazine 
subscriptions. Recently a battalion of 
Marines sold magazine subscriptions 
and worked their way through umpteen 
kegs of beer. 

Some 170 officers and men of the 
2nd Amphibious Tractor Battalion, Sec- 
ond Division, FMF, Camp Lejeune, 
rolled out the barrels at Onslow Beach 
and had a very fine time. (This is one 
beer party we are proud to report in 
Leatherneck.) Not that we are partial 
to the 2nd AMTRACK Bn. It's just 
that they are partial to us. Over 50 
per cent of that unit subscribed to 
Leatherneck; their outfit is the first to 
rate a free beer party on us. Congratu- 
lations, men, and thanks for the sup- 
port. 

This is your magazine and we ap- 
preciate your help by the kegful. Any 
thirsty unit in FMF, the Organized Re- 
serves, or any post, station, or sea de- 
tachment that signs up over half of 
its members as subscribers to Leather- 
neck gets a party on the housc. You 
are welcome. END 
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Old Gold! 


iF you’re looking for a short-short version of 
a Household Medical book, friend, you wandered 
into the wrong cigarette ad. But if you want a 
Treat instead of a Treatment... this you’re 
going to like! Old Golds are as smooth and 
mellow and downright good as nearly 200 years 
of tobacco know-how can make ’em. Old Golds 
are packed with the smoking pleasure that comes 
from just one thing—the world’s best tobacco. 
That’s our short-short story. The happy ending 
comes when you light an Old Gold... today? 
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Fou a Tneat instead of a Treatment... 
: treat yourself te OLD GOLDS 




















FOR THAT LOOKING GLASS 
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LANOLIZE* YOUR SHOES 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 49] 


ARMY VETERAN REPLIES 
Sir: 

I was reading the April issue of 
Leatherneck when I came across the 
idiotic conceited letter by Murray Gold- 
stein in Sound Off. (Goldstein had 
taken Leatherneck to task for printing 
a story about Marine movie men and 
giving them too much credit for the 
“few" thousand feet of combat film 
they “shot,” in comparison to the Army 
Pictorial Service, which he considered 
slighted in our article.—Ed.) 

I am an ex-Army man myself. I 
spent 42 months in the Army (1942-45) 
and was with the 87th inf. Div (part of 
Patton’s Third Army) in Europe. Since 
my discharge I have joined the USMCR, 
and to read a letter like that, when I 
know better, made my blood boil. 

I saw a couple of the Marine films, 
“Tarawa,” and a couple of others whose 
titles I can't remember. Being an ama- 
teur movie camera bug of quite a few 
years, I could appreciate the swell job 
of photography done in “Tarawa.” You 
can't get shots like those from behind 
a dugout or two or three miles behind 
the lines. You have to see what you 
are shooting before you can get it..... 

A. Creighton 


Forest Grove, Ore. 





FOR BETTER SCORE BOOKS 
Sir: 
Now that we have a new course for 
the M-1 rifle, why not a new score 
book? A score book that has the pages 


in the order of the course would elimin- - 


ate a lot of confusion. Also, each page 
could be labeled with the position to 
be used. The book could be handled 
more easily if there were more margin 
between the binding and the printed 
matter. 
Corp. C. R. Barte 

Washington, D. C. 


@ We think you have something here 
corporal!—Ed. 
END 





SOUTH FROM THE 
SPHINX 


[continued from page 24 ] 


fossil turtle. I was credited with the 
discovery of a skelton of a_ stone 
age man, which I tripped over one day 
while hunting. The stone age imple- 
ments which we found around the body 
indicated that it was from the Mesoli- 
thic period. The age known to scientists 
as Mosolithic dates back about 20,000 
years, which as far as I know, is longer 
than even the lowest ranking Marine 
had to wait for his turn to come home 
on the rotation plan. 

After seven weeks in the sweltering 
Turkhana area, we headed back for our 
pleasant home at Njoro. We found 
that our primate bones were the first to 
be discovered in the Lake Rudolph 
area, so we were quite happy about the 
whole thing. I guess it made up for 
the unpleasantness of the heat, sand, 
and lack of beer. (I might add, the 
average temperature is 102° F.) 

Meanwhile in Egypt a naval research 
unit from Bethesda, Md. had joined 
the expedition. They were led by Com- 
mander Amberson and started to work 
on their job, which was to learn all they 
could about parasites, malaria, and 
other tropical diseases common to the 
Dark Continent. 

Major Edwards and Chuck Evans 
left Egypt in late February and started 
south with the naval group. The ma- 
jor had sustained a back injury while 
in Egypt, but nevertheless he tried to 
make the trip to Kenya. While in Wadi 
Halfa, the results of his injury became 
serious and“necessitated his return to 
the States for treatment. Everyone in 
the expedition was sorry to see him 
go. His natural ability as a leader, and 
his cool appraisal of every situation 
had made him almost indispensable. 

Before he left, Major Edwards put 
Evans in charge of motor transport 
and told him to get the party through 
to Nairobi. At this point, Chuck was 
already acting as photographer, assis- 
tant mammalogist, and chief hunter, 
and if he'd had any sense, he would 
have applied for 30 days leave on the 
spot. Being a good Marine, however, 
he grabbed a couple of training manu- 
als, a box of tools, and without neglect- 
ing any of his earlier jobs, he brought 
the party through 3000 miles of the 
meanest country in Africa without a 
hitch. 

Harry Hoogstraal, the expeditions 
mammalogist, was attached to the naval 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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SOUTH FROM THE 
SPHINX 


[continued from page 56] 


group and represented the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. He was 
what you might call a super-hunter, 
for his interest ranged from cape buf- 
falo to the smallest lice—plus all the 
ticks, lease, lick, and other parasites 
he found on them. When he was work- 
ing, an 18 hour day meant nothing to 
him. 

Perhaps the most spectacular find 
was the elephant shrew so called, not 
because it is big (you can hold one in 
the palm of your hand) but because 
it has a long proboscis, like an elephant. 
Laboratory tests have proved that its 
red blood corpuscles are very similar to 
those of man, and it contracts the 
same type of malaria as humans. The 
shrews accepted captivity and became 
so affectionate that everyone wanted 
to keep them as pets, but science came 
first, and since they make such excellent 
laboratory animals, we sent nearly 200 
of them back to Bethesda. No VIP 
ever had more elaborate preparations 
made for his trip. Commander Rue- 
bush, USN and HMC D. K. Lawless, 
USN, were assigned to accompany the 
shrews and a special Navy plane was 
laid on to meet an airworks plane at 
Tripoli. A special diet was prepared— 
consisting of milk, custard, rice, queen 
terinites, chopped beef, grasshoppers, 
and multi-vitamin tablets. 


HE Sudan Government seemed 
pleased that an American medi- 
cal party should choose the territory for 
their medical studies and experiments. 
Close cooperation was obtained by our 
medicos from the local doctors, with- 
out whose help, the native would feel 
a little reluctant to volunteer for the 
various treatments. Intensive study 
was given to sleeping sickness, yellow 
fever, maleria, black-water fever and 
other diseases common to Equatorial 
Sudan. 

A color movie was made by the 
naval medical photographer, dealing 
with the various new and improved 
methods which the native doctors were 
employing for combating and treating 
leprosy. Hundreds of blood slides were 
taken and will be used in the States 
for study by future doctors. 

The native tribes studied were the 
Dinks, Shilluk, and the Nuba. Various 
methods were used to entice them to the 
camps in. order that slides could be 
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Usually tobacco, which was very strong, 
was the most highly valued gift. A 
handful was the usual payment for 
services rendered. The native got smart 
after a while, and if he found out that 
his disease was of any value, he became 
a little more shy, and more tobacco was 
needed to persuade him to come for 
treatment, which was exactly what he 
wanted. 

Dr. Henry Field, of Washington, D.C., 
the physical anthropologist who was 
with us for a time, made a great many 
measurements of the various tribes- 
men; he measured 150 adult males of 
the warlike Masai, in Southern Kenya. 
His method was simple. He put a 
large tin of snuff on a field table and 
as he measured each man, he allowed 
him to help himself to the snuff. Al- 
through the Masai are impatient with 
the whims of the white man, they en- 
dured the measuring procedure in order 
to get the snuff. 

In the early days of Kenya, before 
the British occupation, about 50 years 
ago, the Masai were the terror of all 
East Africa, and no other tribe could 
stand against their fierce warriors, or 
Moran, as they are called. They think 
nothing of attacking a lion with a spear, 
especially if the lion has been bothering 
cattle. The Masai live on their herds 
by drinking the milk and also the 
blood of their beasts. They obtain the 
blood by shooting a hollow arrow into 
a vein in the neck of the animal and 
catch it in a gourd as it flows out. 
Then they stop the bleeding by slap- 
ping some earth on the wound and send 


taken and treatment could be given. the cow back to the herd. Russell, who 


as Field’s note-taker in the 

lasai countty, watched the perform- 

ance and was offered a drink of blood 

by the tribesman. This is probably the 

first time in history that an Army 
man refused a drink. 

The Masai are an admirable tribe, on 
the whole. They are brave and honest, 
and are such rugged individualists that 
they refuse to accept the white man's 
way of life. They are Masai and are 
proud of it. Since honesty among the 
natives is not as common as it should 
be in East Africa, there isn’t a white 
man in the region who doesn’t have 
a profound respect for the Masai. 

Chuck and I had developed a pro- 
found respect for Africa, and we'd had 
a lot of fun, but when our travel 
orders came through in June, we weren't 
sorry to leave. We quickly finished up 
our work with the expedition, and spent 
our last night in Kenya aboard the 
peanut whistle railroad between Nairobi 
and Mombasa. (The railroad thought- 
fully furnishes straw mattresses, prob- 
ably the rockiest sleeping accomodations 
ever devised.) 

Wherever you go you always run into 
a former Marine. Edward W. Mulcahy, 
former captain, USMCR, the American 
Vice-Consul at Mombasa, met us at 
the station. He had arranged passage 
for us on an Egyptian liner to Cairo. 

We liked Africa. We learned a lot, 
too. But the good old USA certainly 
looked wonderful to us. If some joker 
calls me long distance tonight and says: 
“You want to go to Africa?” I believe 
I will hang up. END 
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Condensations of letters received 
by Leatherneck appear below. The 
name stated first is that of the person 
wishing to establish contact with the 
last named person or persons. 











Birger F. Westergard, 11049 4th Ave., 
South, Seattle 8, Wash., to hear from 
the following retired Marines: Sgt. 
Baily Goode, Sgt. Bruno Moderzinsky, 
Sgt. Mosier and .First Sergeant John 
Elder. 

¢¢ 8 

Eddie Glock, 23 29th St., Billings, 
Mont., to contact the following friends 
whose present addresses are unknown 
to him. David Goodman (Bronx, N.Y.), 
Herbie Fuch, USN (MC) (Bronx or 
Brooklyn), Harry Kreigstien, USN 
(Bronx, N.Y.), Sidney Sprague (Elyria, 
O.), Archie Vincent (Arkansas, James 
Moore, (Ft. Smith, Ark.) 

2.6 2 

C. E. Randall, 18 East Drullard Ave., 
Lancaster, N. Y., to contact Michael 
Sterling Sammon. 

* * * 

Sgt. James E. Walsh, Jr.,. Ward #9, 
USNH Camp Lejeune, N. C., to con- 
tact any personnel, either service per- 
sonnel or civilians, who were attached 
to Marine Detachment, U. S. Naval 
Mine Warfare Test Station (USNMW- 
TS), Solomons, Maryland, anytime be- 
tween September, 1945, and February, 
1946. 

2 

Sgt. Charles F. X. Houts, M.D. USN- 
DB., N. B., Portsmouth, N. H., to hear 
from old buddies formerly with the 
original First Base Depot, any mem- 
bers of MD, Iilinois of 1940, or from 
“T” Battery, 3rd Bn., Tenth Marines, 
on Saipan, Agrahan and Japan who re- 
member him, especially Charley Giet 
sen. 

e 2 « 

james W. Harris, 1087 W. Yale, Flint, 
Mich., to hear from Sgt. John G. Nun- 
gezer, formerly with the Sixth and 
Second Marines, and the Sixth Defense 
Battalion in 1940-42. 

os « 

Norman McQuade, 10 Loretta St., 
Inwood, Long Island, N. Y., to hear 
from Lt. Severson, formerly stationed 
at Quantico, Va., in 1944 and attached 
to a VMO outfit. 


David A. Whelan, 416 Main St., 
Biddeford, Maine, to hear from P1Sgt. 
Joseph F. Daly. 

* * * 

Sgt. Gerald E. Wiggins, USMCR, 
3222 Lanham Way, Seattle 6, Wash., to 
hear from any old buddies in the 1940- 
45 Pearl Harbor Navy Yard Fire De- 
partment, and former members of 
platoon 14, San Diego in 1939. 

ee © 

Howard E. “Retread” Whiten, Main 
St., (c/o E. T. Walker & Co.), Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., to hear from Eddie Cole- 
man and “Keough.” 

¢ ¢ « 

Harold Allen, 25 Pasedina, Highland 
Park, Mich., to contact a former friend 
by the name of Beal whose home was 
in Maryland and who was a fisherman 
by trade. 

=. 

Paul Rubin, 2301 Coney Island Ave., 
Brooklyn 23, N. Y., to hear from Leo 
“Whitey” Milewski, formerly a cook 
with “B” Btry., 5th 155-mm. Howitzer 
Battalion, V Amphibious Corps. His 
home is believed to be in Hartford, 
Conn. 

. 6 2 

Valentino Malcasia and Vincent Ben- 
enati, 808 Hudson Blvd., Union City, 
N. J., to contact a former buddy from 
“A” Btry., 10th 155-mm. Battalion, Pfc 
Casper Trota, believed to live in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

. =a 

George Legino, Livermore, Colo., to 
hear from former buddies of “B” Co., 
lst Armored Amphibian Battalion, es- 
pecially from the crew of the Sea Ur- 
chin, Corp. R. C. Duke, Sgt. M. L. 
Hansard, Pfcs Robert Weir, Tom Cor- 
coran and Hislop. 

ee s 

A. M. Murello, 103 Stockton St., 
Brookfyn 6, N. Y., to hear from old 
buddies formerly with Hdqtrs. Co., 5th 
Service Depot, or anyone else with 
whom he has served. 

ee 6 

Ex-SSgt. John R. Kirkland, Jr., 3410 
Delaware Ave., Richmond, Va., to con- 
act George Johnson and Ralph I. Kreid- 
er who saw service with both MAG 21 
and MAG 24 during the war. 

*¢és 

Ray Hechie:, Route 7, Box 1354B, 
Carteret, N. J., to hear from Jack 
Helms, formerly a PiSgt. in “K” Co., 
3rd Bn., First Marines, First Division, 
also from Bob Smith formerly of the 
USS Helena. 

-_ 

Edward Kosior, 5 Federal Ct., Spring- 
field, Mass., concerning the present 
whereabouts of MSgt. Clay Langston, 
Jr., formerly with “B” Btry., 8th De- 
fense Battalion in the Gilbert Islands. 
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MONEY BACK IF NOT 
MORE THAN SATISFIED 
” 


SPARLAND STATIONERY 
DEPT. M, 603 FLYNN BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginie, by 
FARMERS CREAMERY CO.., inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 





SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 


FLORSHEIM SHOES 








QUESTIONS 
and ANSWERS 


Q. Where Can I buy 
Leatherneck For One 
full Year for $2.50? 


A. Through Your Marine 
Agent or P.0. Box 
1918 Washington, D.C. 
THE LEATHERNECK 
P. O. Box 1918 
| Washington 13, D. C. 
Yes, | want to get my Leatherneck 
| every month! Enter my subscription 
today for one full year. 


| CO I enclose $2.50. 
C) Bill me later. 
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MARINE 
CORPS 


CHANGES 


Marine Corps Special Orders 
164-49 
to 
Marine Corps Special Orders 


HICKMAN Pty yy L.. MSat. (812) fr 2dMarDiv 
lejeune to MCS Ouantico 

SCHLITTER. JOUN PT MSgt. (812) fr MB NAD 
Hingham. Mass to MCS Quantico 

BENKO ey L.. TSet. (060) fr MCRDep Pl 
o ME Lejeune 

WRIGHT. “DAVID M., TSet. (747) ff MCAS El Toro 
to MCAS Cherry Point 

MULLETT. RICHARD E.. SSet. (684) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS Cherry Poing 

ROLLINS, NORMAN ©., MSagt. (822) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS El Toro. 

CARTER, EDWARD W., MSet, (813) fr MCAS Cherry 
Voint to MCAS El Toro 

nosso, JAMES Ir MSet, (584) fr MCAS Cherry 


y 
TOSCANO, ALBERT. MSet. (911) fr MCAS Cherry 


MITCHELL, ALDEN L.. TSget. (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS El Toro. 

LYNCH 1, MOND L.. TSet, (017) ff MCAS Cherry 
Voint to MCs AS El Toro. 

KENNETH L.. TSet. (747) from MCAS 

Cherry Point to MCAS El Toro 

SCOTT, CHARLEY Hi Met, (814) fF MCAS Cherry 

Yoint to MCAS El) Toro. 

WHITE, CHARLES A., MSgt. (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MCS Quantico 

BOGLER, LEO J., MSet. (639) fr MWRD St. Louis 
Ma, to da MarDiv Lejeune 

OLDHAM, JAMES M.. MSgt. (813) fr MB Lejeune to 
HeBp HQOMC WashDC 

SCOTT. IRWIN W., MSgt, (639) ff MCDS Phila to 
HaRn HQMC WashD 

OGRATO, ANTHONY J MSet. (542) fr 6th MCRD 
Atlanta Ga to IL-1 l38thSieCo USMCR Chi 
cago Til 

PATTEN. WILLIS. F.. TSat. (542) fr 6th MCRD At 
| Ga to MB Pendleton, duins TpElec 


SPIERS, 


BRUNING, HOw ARD A., MSat. (648) fr MB Pendle 
ton to b 

LOWRY. HARRY R., MSet, (648) fr MB Pendleton to 
DQsF 


LAKE, DONALD F.. TSet. (342) fr MB Pendleton to 
HqaBa HQMC WashDC 
THOMAS C€.. MSat. (813) fr MCAS 
mantico to MCAS Cherry Point 
WOODS, GEORGE D.. MSet. (528) fr MCAS Quantico 
© MCAS Cherry Point 
FERGUSON, JAMES J.. MSet. (501) ff MCAS Quant 
ico to MCAS Ei Toro 
MORRIS, HAROLD N., TSet. (876) fr MCAS Quantico 
to MCAS El Toro 
STRONG, HUBERT R.. MSgt. (812) fr NROTC Unit 
at Univ of Nebr to MartorpsActy as dir by 
CG DP SanFran 
GIMBER. EARLE A., MSet. (707) fr NROTC Unit 
Marquette Univ to MCRDep PI 
HENRY. — 2 MSat. (585) fr NROTC Unit Purdue 
niv to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
MARSHALL. HENRY R.. MSgt. (812) fr NROTC 
Unit Pennsylvania State College to 2dMar 


VAUGHAN 


ie 
HULY, MSgt, (812) fr NROTC Unit Villa- 
nova College to MCS Quantico 
DAY, FRANCIS L.. MSat. (812) fr NROTC Unit Mo 
Univ. to MB Wash NGF WashDC 
SWETT. éne HIBALD G.. MSgt. (812) fr NROTC 
nit Univ Rochester NY to MCS Quantico. 
MeCLUNO, WILLIAM J.. MSat. (812) fr NROTC Stan 
ord Univ (Calif) to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 
GLENN, ROBERT ©., TSgt. (812) from NROTC Unit 
Univ of Calif to IstMarDiv Pendleton 
DICKSON, DAVID E., TSet, (877) fr NROTC Unit 
artmouth College 3dMarDiv Lejeune. 
REDDICK, DORRIS A.. TSat. (812) fr NROTC Unit 
Vanderbilt Univ to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
BATES, JOHN H.,. TSat. (501) fr DP SanFran to 
Hiqghn HQMC WashDC 
DICKSON, GEORGE E.. TSet. (501) fr MB NAS Jack 
sonville Fla to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
een * L” Vv". TSet, (282) fF NeRn HQMC 
shit" to MCS Quantico 
KOON, ARVEL D.. TSet. (501) fr MCAS El Toro to 
MARTC NAS Glenview Il 
O'NEILL, JOUN, SSet. (745) fr NROTC Unit College 
of Holy Cross to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
ROBINSON. HARRY, SSgt. (745) fr HeRn HQmc 
WashDC to lithNavDist. Balboa, CZ 
STEPHENSON. DAVID M.. (09T) ff MD NAD Earle 
NJ to MCS Quantico 
BUCKNER, VERNIE M SSet, (646) fr WMarDiv 
jeune to MB NAD Earle NJ 
BEDFORD. Jose 1 R.. SSet. (641) fF MCS Quantico 
to MCRDep Il FFT SigScol Gordon Ga. 
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MAMOLA, ELIAS J., ; SSe. (735) fr HeBn HQMC 
‘a. > te DQN. 
WOOLLEY, SIDNEY R., MSgt. s0Gs (370) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS Quanti 
ccasran, a MS«t. (505) tr “MB Pendle 
to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 
TUTER, Oris R.. SSat. (996) fr MB Pendleton to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
PALMER, JAMES D., MSat. (505) fr on oe Annex 
Barstow Calif to IstMarDiv Pendlet 
DE LA HUNT, RAMES O., MSat, (615) fr MC RDep 
Diego to 2dMarbiv Lejeune 
GARDNER, bouG D., SSgt. (606) fr MCRDep 
lego to HatMarbiv Pendle 
JASON, amy T.. MSat, (603) tr MCRDep Diego 
» IstMarDiv Pendleton 
TERKY. ARTHUR F., TSet, (845) fr MCRDep Diego 
> het MerDiv Pendleton 
BALCER. ye LIAN H., MSgt, (152) fr NERD Phila to 
24dMarDiv Lejeune. 
BENDER, ely S.. TSat. (152) fr IstMarDiv Pendle 
to NERD Phila. 
MAY, CHARLES D., SSat. (501) fr HaBn HQMC 
on = to MCRDep PI duins lersAdmin 


BONSALL: “ROBERT N., SSgt. (511) fr MCDS Phila 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
DANIEL, Py ast L.. — (666) fr MB Pendleton 
© 2dMarDiv Lejeun 
PYLE, Lo 18 W., SSet. (668) fr MB Pendleton to 
IstMarDiv Pendleton. 
NErVEUX, } dow TSat. —. . MB 13hNavDis 


Balbe 

ELLIOTT. BERT L.. ‘rmat, ric ‘tr MB 15thNavDis 
Balboa (CZ to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

KENTON, HARRY A.. TSat, _ (505) fr FMFPac to 
HqaBn HQMC WashD«( 

MOUNT, saMU EL. TSat, 1089), fr FMFPac to IstMar- 
Div Pendleton. 

STIEB, wears D.. TSgt, (059) fr FMFPac to 2d- 


MarDiv Lejeune. 
CLARK, JAMES H., TSet, (504) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
MB Le 


to ne. 

. & = IL, Seet. (197) fr 2dMarDis Lejeune to 

MCS Quantice 

RUSSELL. phe | D., MSet. (812) fr DP SanFran to 
IstMarDiv Pendleton 

MeMILLIAN, JOHN RK... Tut. (812) fr DP SaaFran 
to IstMarDiv Pendleton 

O'SHEA, os . MSat, (812) fr MB — Port Chi- 

” Caiit to IstMarDiv l’endlet 
SEARS, KES — _ MSgt. (813) fr SERD Atlanta 


STACEY 


MADDOX. RIC BE. MSaet, (584) fr ComPhibForLantFit 
USS TACONIC to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
SCOTT. = ALD J., MSgt. (812) fr Mare ie Calif to 
tMarDiv Pendleton 
MILLER, Lewis. MS«t, (812) fr MB NAS Diego to 
stMarDiv l’endleton 
WEBSTE i CLIFTON, seat. (990) fr MB Pendleton to 
2dMarDiv Lejeun 
KENNING, HENRY J.. Met, (593) fr MB Pendleton 
to 24dMarDiv Lejeun 
epeemnen * ROY M., MSet. (666) fr MB Pendleton to 
ajeune. 
GIANNATTASIO, JOUN JIR.. SSet. (666) fr MB Pen- 
diet © 2dMarDiy Lejeune. 
FITZGERALD... EDWARD J JK.. SSat. (666) fr MB 
Pendieton to lstMarDiv Pendleton. 
UZDAVINES, ANDREW J JR., ao (812) fr MB NB 
Phila to 2dMarDiv Lejeun 
DICKISON, PAUL IL, SSat. (ora). “te MCDS Phila to 


B Lejeune. 
KLAPPENBACH, LESTER R.. TSet. (584) MCRDep 
Pi to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
KIRKLAND. WILLIAM C.,  TSat, ques) fr HeBo 
«© WashDC to MB Lejeun 
BAKER, HERSCHEL L., TSat, (812) i. ‘NROTC Unit 
Univ North Carolina to MB Lejeune. 
TWOREK, we. A., TSet, (812) fr NROTC Unit 
orthwestern Univ to MB Lejeune 
ZECHER, ALVIN L.. MSgt. (059) fr DI’ SanFran to 
IstMarDiv ‘Pendleton 
WATKINS, JOHN F.. TSat. (847) fr MCRDep Diego 
to IstMarDivy Pendleton 
McCAMMON, CLAUDE A.. TSget, (501) fr 9th MCRD 
Chicago il to MCRDep PI. 
ERNISSEER, WARREN E., TSet. (847) fr MCS 
to MCRDep Diego. 
GIFFORD, CLARENCE 0O., TSgt. (542) fr HaBan HQMC 
genase to MB Pendleton duins TpElec- 


‘ourse 

LIBBEY, FitANK B., SSat, (636) fr MB l5thNavDis 
Balboa (CZ to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

TAYLOR, ROBERT A TSet. (511) fr MCDS Phila to 
2dMarDiv Gaon 

HOULE, JAMES L.. MSet, (813) fr MB Lejeune to 
SERD Atlanta Ga. 

WINGFIELD, GAR A., TSat, (822) fr MB Lejeune to 
24MarDiv Lejeune 

FRAZER. DAVID R., SSgt, (980) fr lstMarDiv Pendle- 
ton to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

DEL GATTO, DOMINICK T.. — . Seas fr IstMarDiv 
Pendleton to WRD San 

BELL. = TSgt. (337) fr i; WRD SanFran to MB 


"end 
KENT mes E., SSet, (501) fr MB Wash NGF 
ashDC to FlagAllow ComPhibForLantFit 
uss 88 TACONIC. 
HAGOOD,. Ry M., TSgt. (337) fr MB Lejeune 
to Barstow Annex Barstow Calif. 
HACKETT, JAMES J., TSet. (337) fr MB Lejeune to 
MB Pendleton. 
PAUL, GERORGE, MSgt, (813) fr MB Lejeune to MCS 
tico, 


3 Quantico 


Quan 
GIBSON, WALTER L.. MSat. (813) fr MB Lejeune to 
MCRDep PI. 
SCHROEDER, ROBERT E., SSet. (660) fr Han 
HQMC WashD to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
PASKUS, VINCENT J., TSgt. (745) fr NROTC Unit 
Univ of Ilinois to MCS Quantico. 
OLIVER, JESSE W., MSgt. (584) fr MCAS El Toro to 
MCAS Cherry Point. 

HINTON, OLVIN J., SSet. (812) fr MB NS Treasure 
Is to Hahn HQMC WashDC. 

ROSE, LEWIS O., TSat. (2s) fr MCDS SanFran to 
istMarDiv Pendlet 

WHITE, IVAN T.. TSat, (580) fr MC = bs to I-I 

hEnerGo USMCRiO) South ¢ 

SHOEN, EDWARD T.. SSat. (337) te m stMarDiv 
Pendleton to DQN. 

GREEN. EDGAR L., SSet. (511) fr Barstow Annex to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune 

BOORAS, TED L.. SSgt. (601) fr MCRDep Diego to 
IstMarDiv Pendleton 

ALESHIRE, WALDO J., SSgt. (601) fr MCRDep PI to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune 


DIXON, GLENN &. MSgt. (584) previous orders fr 
be 3 NTC Great Lakes to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 


CRUISE, [NEWTON D, IR.. —~ (615) fr 2dMarDiv 


ne to MCS 
CULBERSON, — 8.. MS. ($15) fr 2dMarDiv 
Le. MCS Quantico 


RAMSLEY,. ALLEN T.. SSat. (606) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune MB Wash NGF WashDC. 
FABY, Ai RACE W., MSgt. (691-K) fr 2dMarDiv 


M Q "0. 
LEACH, FREDENICK (.. MSat, (720) fr 2dMarDiv 
Lejeune to MarCorpsAct as dir by CG DP 


SanFran. 
SIMMONS, BERNARD P.. MSgt. (985) fr 2dMarDiv 
ejeune to MCS Quantico. 
TRENARY, FRANK H., TSgt, (994) fr 2dMarDiv 
iatome to MarCorpsAct as dir by CG DP 
an. 


TURSE, FRANK, MSet. (585) fr MB NB Phila to MD 
USS ROCHESTER 

MUNN, CARMEL, TSgt. (996) fr MB Pendleton to 
Ha Bn Bs Wash 

JUSTIS, EULAS 8., MSgt, (996) fr MB Pendleton to 
2dMarDi, Lejeune. 

INMAN, RALPH 0., MSgt. (996) fr MB Pendleton to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

DILL, TALMAGE C., MSgt. (815) fr MCDS SanFran 
to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 

KEOWN,. EVERETT C., Bee (775) fr FMFPac to 
2dMarDiv Lejeun 

SHELOSKI, STANLEY R., SSet. (639) fr CRD Chi- 
cago to MB NAS Diego. 

ten ~" wy L., SSet, (821) fr HaBn HQMC 


FELLOWS, LAWRENCE FE., MSegt. (911) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS Cherry Point. 
ALLSUP, ROBERT H.. MSgt, (911) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS Cherry Point. 
COLBATH, "ARTHU R B.. JR.. MSet. (826) fr MCAS 
Toro to MCAS Cherry Point. 
GRIST. WALTER ©.. MSgt. (892) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MCAS Cherry Point. 
WEBER, —. HOLAS A... MSet. (911) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS Cherry Point. 
HERNDON, ‘LONNIE B. JR.. MSgt, (060) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS El Toro. 
FRYER, EDWIN L.. TSet. (878/806) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS El Toro. 
BARKER, JOHN A. TSgt. nd fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS El Tor 
a AYMOND C€., ‘TSet. (747) fe MCAS 
herry Point to MCAS El Toro 
BROOME, a... AS W.. = s (060) tr MCAS Cherry 
to MCAS Toro. 
DUARTE, “DONALD. Asse (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
Vo to MCA Sl Toro. 
LASPADA, "CARMELO. * nae, (O17) fr MCAS Cherry 
*oint to MCAS El Toro. 
LUDINGTON. RICHARD O., SSgt. (747) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS El Toro. 
ATKINS, OWREN B. JR... TSat, (620/548) fr MCAS 
VYoint to MCAS El Toro. 
LE CLAIR. RALI *H E.. TSet. (747) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS Cherry Point. 
BOYER, omar e L. TSat. fom fr MCAS El Toro 
© MCAS Cherry Poin 
TABER, JAMES M., TSat. 1060) fr MCAS El Toro 
t 


THOMAS, ad E.. MSat a fr MCAS El 


Toro to M‘ 

McDONALD. JAMES D., MSgt, 1639) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS Cherry Point. 

HATCH, HAROL D A., MSat. (812) > NROTC Unit, 
Uni of Mich to MCS Quantic 

SHELTON, J. G. JR., MSet. (060) MC rt Quantico to 
MCAS Chery *oint. 

WARRICK, ROY gt. (747) fr MCAS Quantico to 
MCAS Cherry Point. 

SHIRLEY. JOE D., bw (542) fr MCAS Cherry Point 
to MB Pendleton 

PIERCE, HAROLD W., TSgt. (639) fr HaBn HQMC 
WashDC to MCS Quantico. 

HUDSON, =. J.. (501) fr MCAS El Toro to MCAS 

At ico. 


Qua 

LAMSON, MERRILL J. S.. SSat. (814) fr MARTC 
Glenview Il to MCAS El’ Toro 

MORSE, WILLIAM JR., SSgt, (745) fr ‘MD NDB NB 
VismaNH to MSC Quantico 

COCHRAN, ROBERT B., SSet, (876) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS Quantico 

KROEGER, HERBERT J. SSgt. (501) fr MCAS Cherry 
‘oint to MCAS Quantico. 

WINSHIP, LARRY E., SSet, (344) fr MB NB Boston 
to MCS Quantico. 

TAYLOR, ROBERT W., SSgt. (812) fr MB NPG Dahl- 
grenVa to MCS Quantico. 

bateeed mn SAMUEL, MSgt. (584) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCRDep P 

ARNETT. JAMES W.. MSxt, (584) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MC RDep PL. 

SAMUELS, RUBIN, MSet, (275) fr MB NB NorVa to 
MCRDe 


ROBERTS. FRED SR., MSgt. (639) fr MB NAS 
Pensacola to HQ FMF?Pac. 
ANNIS, THEODORE J.. TSat. cuss) fr MCAS Cherry 
oint to 2dMarDiv Lejeun 
BRODERICK, JAMES R., TSat. (747) fr HaBn HQMC 
WashDC to MCAS Cherry Point. 
POLLARD, FREDERICK W., TSgt. (813) fr MCS 
Quantico to MCAS Cherry Point. 
PETERSON, VERNID FE... SSet. (610) fr 2dMarDiv 
Lejeune to MCKDep I'l. 
TOBIN, bt nat a J.. SSet. (747) tr HaBn HQMC 
* to Me AS Cherry Point. 
SCHROEDER. ROBERT E.. SSgt. (660) previous or- 
ders fr HqBn HQMC WashDC to 2dMarDiv 
Lejeune cancelled. 
PU nena ~~ ROBERT F., MSgt. (501) fr MD USS 
HiILIPVYINE SEA to MCS Quantico. 
LU NDBLAD. CLIFFORD E., =~ (815/381) fr Ist- 
MarDiv lendieton to 
HODGES, WILLIAM B., TSgt, ($01) fr MB NAD 
NoLa to HaBn HQMC WashDCc. 
CHAUVIN, JUNIOR E.. SSet, (501) ff MB NAD 
NoLa to HqaBn HQMUC WashDC. 
BUSH, EDWARD B., MSgt, (813) previous orders fr 
Barstow Annex to 2dMarDiv Lejeune can- 


celled. 

ROBERTS, STEPHAN. MSet. (639) fr HaBn HQMC 
DC to MCS Quantico. 
DUNKELBERGER. HARRIS “B, MSgt, (501) MB 

NB Los Angeles to MCRDep PI. 
TROST, peeeat H., SSgt. (Sul) HqaBn HQMC 
ashDC to 24dMarDiv Lejeune 
BOWMAN. HOWARD W MSet. (826) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCS Quantico. 
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PARKER, STERLING E., MSgt. (820) fr MCS Quan- 
tico MB NSB NewLon 

HURN, WILLIAM D., TSxt, (060) fr MCAS El Toro 

MCS Quantico. 

WINKLER. ROBERT F., TSet, (868) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCS Quantico. 

MONAHAN, JOHN J., TSget. (000) fr Ist MarDiv len 
dieton to MB Lejeune 

JOHNSON, JOSEIH “na TSet, (820) MB NS Diego to 

leton 

MARSH, “* SSgt. (812) fr MB 15thNay- 
Dis Balboa Cz to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

PRIOR, ALBERT E. JR., SSgt, (677) fr MB Pendle- 
ton to IstMarDiv lendleton 

SMALL, SAMUEL W., MSgt, (990) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune to MB Pendicton. 

CRAIG, ALEC L., MSat, (584) fr MCAS El Toro to 
istMarDiv l’endleton 

WARD, JESSIE H., MSgt, (826) fr MCS Quantico to 

CAS El Toro. 
KOVACK, ANDREW J., “TSet. (812) fr MB NB Phila 





3 I. 
HAY, CLYDE C.. MSgt. (501) fr MB NGF WashDC 
. Pr 


© MCRDep . 
WARD, oo B., TSet. (501) fr MB NB Phila to 
M¢ il. 


ep 
KEARNS, DOROTHY L.. —s (501) HeaBn HQMC 
WashDC to MCRDep PI. 
PEREGRIM, ANNA, SSet. (275) HqaBn HQMC Wash 
to MCRDep Il 
MOORE, JOHN R., TSxt, (501) IstMarDiv Pendleton 
to MCRDep II. 
BRUSO, Me ye G., > (501) HaBn HQMC 
ashDC to MCRDep 
JOUNSON, GEANNETTE M., Sect. (405) HqaBn HQMC 
hDC to MCRDep I'l. 
GREIFENSTEIN, WILMA, SSet, (405) fr HaBn Wash 
DC to MCRDep IP 
MARESKI, EDWARD J.. TSat. (639) fr Quantico to 
. HQMC WashDCc. 
GILPIN, JOHN H., SSgt. (822) fr MCS Quantico to 
NB Newport RI 
MADDOX. JESSIE E., SSat. (337) fr MB Lejeune to 
He HQMC WashbDc 
SARTORIUS, CLAUDE “X", MSet. (584) previous 
orders fr 34MC RD NY NY to 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune, cancelled. 
RIMA, PHILIP W., MSet. (542) fr MCAS Quantico to 
M: NATTC NAS Memphis. 
CECELSKI, JOHN Z., TSgt, (879) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MAD NATTC NAS Me mphis. 
HULL, DONALD L., SSat. (878) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point te MAD NATTC NAS Memphis. 
siemeeeee ~ Ry RENCE L. JR... MSgt. (747) fr MCAS 
ntico = -_* El Toro. 

PAULSON. RAYS ND 5 TSet. (564) fr MCAS 
Quantico = MCS Quantico. 

HOUDER, CHARLES H. JR., TSgt. (878) fr MCAS 
Quantico to MCS Quantico. 

KING, te C., SSet. (747) fr MCAS Quantico to 


MC Quan tico. 
CONROY, JOHN F., SSet. (528) fr MCAS Quantico to 


MCS Quantico. 

SHEA, ROBE RT E., TSgt. (564) fr MCAS Quantico to 
MCAS El Toro. 

GREY, ALVIN H., MSet. (069) fr MB Tendleton to 


HaBn H * WashDc. 
FRASE - A =. H., MSgt, (501) fr MB Pendle- 
to HaBn HQMC WashDCc. 
HENDERSHOT. JAMES B.. MSgt. (017) fr MCDS 
Barstow to HqaBn HQ@MC 1 
FLETCHER, WALTER E., ae 584) fr MCRDep 
Vl to 13thMCRD Seattl 
PETTY, CHARLES R., MSgt, (812) fr SRD Dallas to 


MCS ‘ 
SEWELL, FRANK W., TSat. (i152) fr FMFLant NB 
NorVa to DP SanFran. 
WILKINSON, HENRY E., TSgt, (639) fr MCDS San 
a to I-l “EE” Co i3th InfBn USMCR 
&MRTC Tucson Ariz. 
DRINKARD. ELBERT J.. SSat. a fr MCDS 
SanFran to FMFLant NB NorVa. 
BARNEY, JAC K, TSat. (649) fr MB NTC Great Lakes 
to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 
LAMBERT. WILSON H., TSat. (542) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune to MB NTC Great Lakes 
—_— GILBERT H., SSgtt (745) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
une to MCS Quantic 0. 
CORBET. ag H., SSet.. (501) MB Wash. to 
n w 






HQMC 
BEONEL, HEWITT L., SSet, (604) MB NAD NOLa 
to MB NRetC NB NorVa. 
TAYLOR, JOHNNIE B., SSet, (604) MB NAD NOLa 
NRetC NB Norv 


to M iorVa. 

ees EDWARD W., SSet. (812) MB NAD NOLa 
MB NRetC NB NorVa 

MXSO ist 

KIRK, ROGER T., MSgt, (379) fr MB Lejeune to 


MCS Quantico. 
SINK. — = se (059) fr MB WashDC to 


sc HROEDER. ROBERT E.. SSet. (660) fr HaBn 
HQMC WashDC to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

HARMON, CLESTER R., TSgt, (864) fr MB Mare Is 
to IstMarDiv lendleton. 

SYKES, MARSHALL A., SSgt. (606) fr Sams HQMC 
WashDC to 2d MarDiv Lejeun 

JOHNSON, JOHN L., SSgt. (667) fr ‘eB NB NY 
Brooklyn to ‘MB Lejeune. 

aon Cy ~ A., SSgt. (667) fr MB NAD 
Hingham Mass to HaBn HQMC Washi 

CAPUCILLE. A LBE ERT R.. MSgt. (017) fr MCRDep 
Diego to MCDS Barstow. 

a, fH E., MSgt. (060) fr MCRDep 

ns to Mc RDep PI. 

MANGRU At EDWARD Fr. MSet. (060) fr MCRDep 
Diego to. MB NM Port Chicago Calif. 

FRIES, LAWRENCE C., MSgt, (812) fr SRD Dallas 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

KIPP, JOHN D., MSgt, (501) fr WRD ee to 
MarCorpsActy as dir by DP SanFra 

LAKE, LEWIS E., MSat. om fr MB NOB "Trinidad 


to 
GILLIS, JAMES A., MSat, mt) fr MD USS BOXER 
to istMarDiv Pendleton 
ARBAC a6 WILLIAM V., MSat. (584) FMFPac to 
aBn HQMC WashDC 
ZIMMERMAN. JAMES B., seiet. (337) ff MB NB NY 


rookiyn to MB Lejeun 
CURREY, ‘THU RMAN D., TSat. *(060) fr MCKDep PI 
Lejeune 
AMES, BARBARA A. TSat. (501) fr MCRDep PI to 
Dy HQMC WashDc. 
MacDONA FRANK TSgt. (812) fr MWRD St. 
Louis to MCRDep PI 


waGe, JACK W.. La (501) fr WRD SanFran to 
mon Pendlet 
PARSLOW. PAUL L., Sse. (924) fr MB NPF Indian 
Head Md MarDiy Lejeune. 


McCONE, JAMES, SSat, (924) fr MB NI’F Indian 

ead Md to IstMarDiv l’endleton 

BUMVASS, RUSSELL, SSet. (745) fr MB me NB 
‘tsmh NH to MB i5thNavDis Balboa 

O'KEEFE, JAMES G., SSet, (745) fr MB NDB NB 
Itsmh NH to MB I5thNavDis Balboa CZ 

BALL, Cuae DE W., SSat. (501) fr MAD MARTC 
NA Akron to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

MURPHY, JOSEP H l. JR. SSet, (667) fr MB NOB 
Gtmo to MCS Quantico. 

GRAY, ALLEN F., SSgt. (864) fr WRD SanFran to 
IstMarDiv Vendleton. 

SCHLEF, WILLIAM K., TSgat, (649) previous orders 
fr TTU Nav?hibBas Coronado Calif to MB 
Vendleton, cancelled 

—— Woopiiow W., MSgt. (639) fr MCRDep VI 

MB Pendleton 

BUTCHKO. MICHAEL JK.. MSgt.e (879/770) fr MB 
Vendleton to MCAS Cherry Point 

GILL, WILLIAM J., TSat. (649) fr MB Vendleton to 

MarDiv Lejeune 

eee —s J.. TSgt, (879/770) fr MB Pendle 

to MCAS El Toro. 

HALEN, “HOWARD T.. TSet, (836/922) fr MCDS 

anFran to MCS Quantico 

ARTERBU kn GARETT. TSgy. (822) fr HaBn HQMC 

ashD. to MB NOK Gtmo. 

MILLS. ROBERT A.. TSat. (922) fr MCS Quantico 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

RUSH, a J.. MSat. (542) fr MB Lejeune to 

MarDiv Lejeune 

BROWN, WALTER H., TSgt. (745) fr MB Lejeune to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

MORAN, ROY E.. MSet. (747/770) fr MCAS Cherry 
Voint to MCAS El Toro. 

WALTERS, ALBERT. MSgt. (017) fr MCS Quantico 
to MB NB TI SanFran. 

WoopD. ———- w MSaet. (501) fr MCRDep VI to 

MarDiv Lejeune 

GAGNEFE, Josten F.. TSet. (593) fr HaBn HQMC 

shDC to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

Ric HARDSON. ELMER E.. SSgt. (017) fr MCRDep 
Diego to MB NB Brem. 

ts WILLIAM H., SSet. (677) fr MB NaAct 

NGF WashDC. to MCRDep PI 

VAUGHAN, ROY 8. SSet, (622) fr MCDS SanFran 
to MB l’endieton. 

EATON, BYRON A... MSxt. (747) fr MB Wash to 

MCAS Cherry loin 

BISCHOFF, JOSEPH J., MSet. (878) fr MB WashDC 
to MCAS Cherry Point. 

BOYNTON. WILLIAM W., MSgt. (584) fr MCDS Nor 
ya to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

a ORVILLE B., MSat, (584) fr MB NTC 

at Lakes to DQN 

NIEDER, NOSED IE MSat. (584) fr ist MCRD Bos 
to MB NTC Great Lake: 

BRITTON, ALBERT L., MSst. (501) fr MCRDep PI 
to MCS Quantico. 

CROSBY, MORRIS V., MSat. = fr istMarDiv 
Pendleton to Barstow An 

GIANAKIS, GEORGE J., TSgt. (060) fr MB Lejeune 
to MCS Quantico. 

VON SEGEN, GERALD ., TSgt. (501) fr SRD Dallas 
to MB NB Phila. 

BOLDUC, mm. J.. SSet, (400) fr HgBn HQMc 

shDC to MB Lejeune. 

JAMISON “MARY M., SSgt, (212) fr HaBn HQMc 

hDC to MCRDep PI 

PARNER, “ROBERT Pr. M., SSgt. (677) fr MCS Quan 

co to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

PELTIER, ROBERT A. JR... SSgt, (060) fr MB Le 

jeune to MCS Quantico 

BRITTAIN. BERNARD G., SSgt, (060) fr MB Lejeune 
to MB NB I’hila 

KVIETKUS, VICTOR C SSet, (745) ff MB NGF 
WashDC to MCRDep ri 

HOLMES, WILLIAM C., MSat. (747) & MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS El Toro 

Ht —_ JAMES H.. MSat. (747) fr MCAS Cherry 

int ot MCAS El Toro. 

FAUVILLE. ARTHUR J... TSgt. (747) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS ei Toro. 

FERGUSON, THOMAS V., MSat. (059) fr MCAS El 

‘oro to MCAS Cherry Point 

DESROSIERS, JOSEIrH O., MSgt. (060) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS Cherry Point 

VITTITOE, JAMES A., MSgt. (747/770) fr MCAS 
Quantico to MC AS El Toro 

RAND, , ~4 MOND C., TSgt. (060) fr MCAS Cherry 
oint to MC AS El Toro. 

eee ALEXANDER P., SSat. (973) fr MCAS 

erry Point to MCAS El Toro. 

KAZEAR, “THEODORE D.. JR... SSet. (747) fr 

CAS Cherry Point to MC AS El Toro. 

PLOSKI, “JOHN S.. MSet, (886) fr MCAS El Toro to 
MCAS Cherry Point 

eee - “ae W.. MSgt. (774) fr MCAS El Toro 

MCAS Cherry V’oint. 
BARNES. °LYNN c., MSet. oo fr MCAS El Toro to 
CAS Cherry Point. 
PETERS, Ry J., TSat. mazo) fr MCAS El Toro to 
CAS Cherry Voint, 
ROBERSON. MARION R., TSet. (684) fr MCAS El 


T 

OGUIN, BENNY P., SSet, (056) fr ‘MCAS El Toro ‘to 
MCAS Cherry Point. 

BUSK, aeeset E., SSgt. (747) fr MCAS El Toro to 

‘AS Cherry Point. 

PRICE, BONNIE M., SSat. (747) fr MCAS El Toro to 
MCAS Cherry Point. 

GIROUARD, GEORGE L.. SSet. (973) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS Cherry Point. 

MacLAUGHLIN, WALTER H. JR., MSgt, (911) fr 
MCAS Quantico to MCAS Cherry l’oint 
SAUTTER, ARTHUR J.. TSgt.. (747) fr MCAS Quan- 

tico to MCAS Cherry Point. - 
SMITH, may RICE, TSgt. (878) fr MCAS Quantico to 
MCAS Cherry Point. 
LESTER, WILLIAM IL, MSgt. (826) fr MCAS Quantico 
to MCAS Cherry Point. 
BALL, Cres T.. SSgt, (787) fr MCAS Quantico to 
CAS Cherry Point 
BESTWICK, WILBUR, MSet, (584) fr MCDS San- 
Fran to MCRDep IIL. 
MARINE, a G., MSgt. (684) fr MAD NATTC NAS 
femphis to MCAS Cherry Vloint. 
TYLER, WILLIAM E., SSet. (826) fr HaBn HQMC 
fashDC to vic AS Cherry Point. 
MITCHELL. LOYE i a es fr istMarDiv 
Vendleton to ‘is Pend 
NESMITH, JOSEPH Q., MSat, ‘on fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS Quant 
ee RAYMOND A., ‘Tat. (911) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS tico. 
MOLLOHAN, FREDERICK P., a (639) 2dMarDiv 
Lejeune to MB Pendleton. 


41AMMAN,. GLENN A.. MSat, (819) fr MB Lejeune to 
MCS Quantico 

MILLER. EDWARD Hi., TSgt, (812) fr MB Dendleton 
to MCAS Cherry Point. 

VALLIERE, JEAN L., TSaet. (735) fr MCAS El Toro 
t HeBn HOQMC WashbDc, 

RUSS, WILLIAM M TSet. (998) fr HqaBn HQMC 
WashDC to 2ndMarDiv Lejeune 

GUTIERREZ, FABIAN, SSat, (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MCAS Quantico 

STEVENS, CARROLL D., SSget, (014) fr TTU Nav 
hibBase Little Creek Va to DQI’ 

PRESTON, BETTY J SSet, (213) fr HeBn HQMC 
WashDt to MCS Quantico 

GETTYS, THOMAS R., SSut. (501) fr MCS Quantico 
to istMarDiv Pendleton 

a CHARLES W SSet, (808) fr MCS Quan 

ro to = fame Washbt 

BEARD JOHN M MSx fr MR NAD NOLa to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune 

BEAUMONT, JOUN J is«t : h MCRD 
Los Angeles to MB Lejeune 

FORT eb ae = I. JR.. MSet, (584) fr MB NGF 

ashDt to MCRDep Vi 

HOLTGRA\ bE, VIRGIL H MSat. (584) fr IstMarDiv 

Vendleton to I-L l2thinfBn N&MCRTC TI 


SanFran 

HUNTER, HIRAM N., MSet (584) fr 12th MCRD San- 
‘ran to IstMarDiv Pendleton 

JESSEN, JeSSE A MSxt, (82¢ tr MCAS El Toro to 
MCAS Cherry loint 

MANN, Si LVeSTER 8S MSet, (584) MB NAD NOLa 
to MB NB Newport KI 

MOORE, SEWARD L.. MSgt, (097) fr MB Lejeune to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune 

RUSK, HAROLD W MSxt (584) fr IstMarDiv 
Vendleton to MC RD VI 

SLAYTON, ROGER H MSet. (584) fr IstMarDiv 
Vendieton to 11 MCRD N&MCRT Los Angeles 

KELLER, BERTRAM W.. TSet, (826) fr MCAS Cherry 
‘oint to MCAS El Toro 

LUNDY, CORDELL I TS. (636) fr MB NAD NOaL 
to MD Nfkteté NB NorVa 

areas CHARLES W., TSat (820) fr MB 
Lejeune to HaBn HQMC Wash. 

STRUNK, JACK N MSxut (815) fr HeBn HQMC 
Wash to MB WashDt 

MITCHELL, LEONARD J... TSget, (622) fr HqaBn HQ 
MC Was hi to DQr 

WEST = M., TSet, (813) fr HgBn HQMC Wash to 

MB Wash 

Rt SSELL, MILTON 8., TSget, (998) fr HgBn HQMC 
Vash to MB Wash 

LUTHERAN, GEORGE ¢ SSet. (998) fr Ha Bn HQMC 
Wash to MB Wash 

KOEGEL, RAYMOND L., SSgt. (275) fr Han HQMC 
Wash to MB Lejeune 

MeCLAIN, a R.. MSaet 584) fr 2dMarDiv 

nm to MD NDB NB I’tsmh NH 


Leje 
MAXW BLL. ‘ROBERT K.. MNSgt, (501) fr 2dMarDiv 
jeune to MD MDB NB P’tsmh NH 
HANCOCK. RAIRLEY A., MSat, (815) fr 4th 105mm 
Howlin USMCR N&MCRTC Vortland to MCS 
Quantico 
TRETTER, EDWARD M.. MSat, (037) fr MB Pendle 


ton to MB Lejeune 
KAVING, WILBERT H., MSgt. (¢ 

to MB I’ ‘ndleton 
OSGooDp, KIRK E MSaet S84) fr 12th MCRD San 


fr MCRDep Diego 





Fran to MarCorpsAct as dir by CG Dr 
SanFran 
PREMO,. WILLIAM I MSst, 1) fr FMFVac to 
Mart orpsActy es dir by CG DP SanFran 
BENNETT, HARKY ¢ MSat, (584) fr FMFVac to 


MCRDep VI 

CELY BROOKS « TSet f 

Balboa CZ to Mt RDep rl 

ARG a JAC = TSat. (956) fr MCAS Ei Toro 
VMB-: 


MCAS El Toro 


BRIDGES ¢ LYDE 7 SSat. ( fr MCAS 
Voint to MCAS El Toro 
LUGO, EDWARD SSat, (060) fr MB Lejeune to isM 


Div Vendleton 
CADDELL, EUGENE, SSet. (511) fr 6th Inffin USMCR 
MCRTC Vhila to DQ 
KEKY Ea 3 J., SSet ME NB Phila to 
HaBn HQMC Wash 
DACEY, — I SSet. (745) fr HaBn HQMC 
Vash to MD NietC NorVa 
EVERNANT UVTON N.. TSat. (735) fr HaBn HQMC 
ash. to MB Lejeune 
LOPEZ ISIDRO TSat, (059) fr HigBn HQMC Wash to 
He FMFIac 
DE LORERSO. VITO V’., SSet, (868) fr HaBn HQMe 
ash to MB NOR Gtmo 
GANCI, Os H E., MSet. (747) fr MCAS El Toro to 
“AS Cherry loint 
STUART. none RT C., TSgt, (956) fr MCAS El Toro 
MR-352 
SMITH, HU LON C., MSgt. (740) fr MCDS NorVa to 
FMFLant NB NorVa 
ZACKARIAS. WILLIAM C., TSat, (740) fr MB Lejeune 
to DQN 


STEIP, ODIS, SSet, (583) fr Ist MarDiv VDendleton 
to MB Lejeune 

CHALKELY, James O., MSat, fr (584) fr istMarDiv 
Pendleton to MCRDep PI 

ILER, FRED B.. MSet. (836) fr istMarDiv Pendleton 
to MCRDep VI 

MAGARGEE, LEROY F., SSet, (994) fr IstMarDiv 
Vendieton to MCRDep I'l. 

BECK, WILLIAM R., MSgt. (812) fr MB NAD Chasn 
to 24MarDiv Lejeune 

FITCH, ISAAC © MSat, (813) fr MCDS NorVa to 
MB NB NorVa 

GENNUSA, JOSEV’H J., MSet. (629) fr MB NAD 

NOLa to HaBn HQMC Wash 

NEES, LEO F.. MSet. (822) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune to 
Barstow Annex. 

SICKELS, SEWELL 8., TSet. (639) fr MB Pendleton 
to SERD Atlanta 

PEJASKI, MIKE, TSgt, (639) fr CRD Chicago to MB 
Vendieton 

PARKER, GEORGE E., TSat, (812) fr NGF Wash to 
MB NB NorVa. 

FARIS, WILLIE V., TSgt. (812) fr MB NR Newport 
Ri to 15th NavDis Balboa CZ. 

EDGAR, JAMES F., SSet, (813) fr MB NB NorVa to 


2QN 

LAWRENC e. JOHN L., SSat, (646) fr 1lstProvCmbServ- 

Barstow to MB NTC Great Lakes. 

HIXSON, FRED JR.. SSet, a fr MB Lejeune to 
15thNavDis Balboa CZ. 

REOADER, TERRANCE L.. SSgt. (727) from MB 

jeune to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

oU sNAMER. BERNARD “J” SSat, (542) fr MB Le- 

jeune to MB I’endileton. 
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HIT AND RUN. By Duane Decker. 
M. S. Mill Co. $2.50 


O “Good Field, No Hit” and 

“Starting Pitcher” Duane Decker 
has added “Hit and Run,” his third 
Mill Sports Novel for men and boys. 

In this latest novel, as in the others, 
Mr. Decker continues to bring to the 
reader baseball fiction as it should be 
written. He sets down his tale with 
an authoritativeness which makes one 
believe that he is reading about yester- 
day's game in the morning paper. He 
sets up no fantastic situations on the 
playing field, the events are common 
place for big league baseball, but 
Decker can make each game seem like 
a World Series contest, and still the 
story rings true. 

“Hit and Run” is about a little guy, 
Chip Fiske. He can do anything and 
everything a good right-fielder should, 
except bounce that long ball off the 
distant fences. In fact, it’s because of 
his size that he made the big show. 
Lacking the power to get that long 
ball, he capitalized on his speed, in 
the outfield and on the base paths, and 
his uncanny ability to hit to any field, 
to such an extent that he became one 
of those invaluable men who usually 
stay around the game a long time. 

His biggest enemy, however, was 
Chip Fiske, himself. Lacking the stature 
many think necessary for an outfielder, 
he let it get him down. He was too 
ready to settle the issues that went 
awry with his fists, no wise course, 
especially when the target chosen is 
much bigger and the fists proportionate. 

After two farmed-out years in the 
minors, Chip goes up to the Blue Sox 
to replace a great slugger who had 
departed via the trade route. The big 
guy was slowing down afield, besides 
pitching was badly needed to bolster 
the club. He wouldn't be missed too 
much—but try and convince the fans 
out in the rightfield bleachers, or 
“Marshallville” as it is called. 

Into this spot steps Mr. Fiske, and 
it isn’t long before the fans discover 
that, despite his good play, he carrys 
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a chip on his shoulder. He becomes a 
“loner” on the club, a rough problem 
for Manager Jug Slavin. Then one day 
Chip discovers another “loner’’, in the 
club-house, a colored lad up for his 
first try in the big show. They hit it 
off immediately, each seeming to under- 
stand the other's problem. But, comes 
the day when Chip blows his top 
and slugs a fan. His only friend, Ken- 
nie Willard, is shoved into the right 
field slot, and with coaching tips from 
Chip, holds the job. This does nothing 
to change Chips’ mental attitude, but 
the author works it out skillfully and 
without departing from good baseball. 
It's a good big league baseball story, 
in big league writing. 

If Duane Decker continues his base- 
ball series at his present one-a-year 
pace he could well be destined to take 
the place of the late Gilbert Patten, 
who gave us old timers “Lefty o' the 
Big Leagues,” “Brick King, Backstop,” 
“Lego Lamb, Southpaw,” under the 
non de plume, Burt L. Standish. Hot 
Dawg, what memories! S. D. G. 





PLEASURE ISLAND. By Wil- 
liam Maier. Julian Messner Inc., 
New York. $3.00 


OGER Halyard was an old school 

figure. He had left his South Pac- 
ific island home just once for a trip to 
England and he lived in a _ world 
peopled by the characters of Stevenson 
and Kipling. Of course, there were the 
native blacks he guarded and kept 
unspoiled on his island, and the three 
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young daughters, left with him by his 
romantic wife some years before. Life 
was pleasant for Halyard and his only — 
worry concerned the dirth of eligible 
males available to these young ladies 
on their island paradise. 

Caught in the path of the advance 
against Japan up thru the South Pac- 
ific island chains, Halyard learns that 
his domain is to become an American 
base. He looks forward with keen anti- 
cipation to the arrival of his defenders 
with their numbers of refined and cul- 
tured officers with whom he can dine 
and discuss military history. There 
may even be some young gentlemen of 
fit company for his daughters. 

The three girls anticipated the ar- 
rival of the Americans, too, for varied 
reasons. The luscious Violet, age 22, 
had definite ideas, quiet Hester, 20, 
dreamed of romance, Elsie, 17, just 
thought it would be good fun. 

But from the day 500 Seabees and 
1200 Marines of an aviation service 
group landed and greeted the appear- 
ance of the Halyard girls with long 
low whistles, poor Roger Halyard was 
in for a series of shocking surprises. The 
girls began the time of their lives. 

Any Marine reader who did time in 
the SoPac or saw the effects of Ameri- 
can invasions of foreign communities 
will enjoy Maier’s humorous tale of the 
antics of the Marines as they turn 
Roger Halyard's world up-side-down. 
Some will be a bit embarrassed and sad 
too when they recall the impact of the 
“American way” upon simple and digni- 
fied peoples, 

Most amusing will be the often typi- 
cal portraits of the Marine officers and 
men. From the lascivious Colonel Al- 
lender to the scheming Gunner Miller, 
each character is good for a laugh and 
will remind the reader of people seen 
before. 

Carl Rose of the New Yorker has 
done the illustrations and they alone 
are worth the price of the book. It’s an 
amusing tale and could be made into 
a hilariously different “war movie” by 
our Hollywood friends. J.A.D. Jr. 
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a | HOW TO ORDER 
; a ve MID ciiscnicicccccesi $ 5.00 is Utes Gated tom Oh 
BOOK OF THE GARAND $ 6.00 page and other listings throughout 


FIREARM DESIGN AND the magazine. All books are shipped 

CEE 06 censeccncencess $ 2.10 postage prepaid. If you desire a 

GUN CARE AND REPAIR........ $ 3.75 book which is not listed, add it to 

Ou HATCHER'S NOTEBOOK......... $ 5.00 your order. We are prepared to 


ship any book now in print. Prices 
MILITARY AND SPORTING RIFLES.$ 3.50 subject to change without notice. 


MASTERING THE PISTOL AND No C.O.D. orders can be accepted. 
Ee 4 2.75 Please include your full name and 
Ca eee MASTERING THE RIFLE......... $ 2.75 address with your order. 




















MACHINE GUNNER'S 
i $ .50 
SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD...$ 6.00 icin FINEST HOUR............ $ 6.00 
ABOUT MARINES TEXTBOOK OF AUTOMATIC , HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
PRES SPDR 6.00 
a pence AND A STAR > lean AMERICAN NAVY ............ $ 4.50 
Third Marines at Bougeinville..$ 2.75 * aapeamenn 8 an HISTORY OF WORLD WAR Il....$ 5.50 
RR gaia : LANDING OPERATIONS ......... $ 7.50 
Story of a bettle............. C200 ee ee ee ek Oe TIME... anes sek $ 5.00 
BOOT ADVANCED GUNSMITHING...... $ 4.00 
P a $ 2.50 PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY. .$ 3.50 
ersonal diary............+-. . THE AMATEUR GUNCRAFTSMAN.$ 4.00 
DEVILBIRDS PRINCIPLES OF WAR........... $ 1.50 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL MARKS- 
or eserycscceee i O00 MANSIHP ee GEE ncisctncesccsecenises $ 1.50 
MY ‘Mleeusece seceeceaseceene 0 See ee 
HISTORY OF THE SIXTH MARINE ELEMENTS OF AMMUNITION..... $ 6.00 WAY OF A FIGHTER........... $ 4.50 
DIVISION MODERN GUNSMITHING........ $ 4.00 THE WORLD IN THE AIR........ $10.00 
Ft. ay aaa teeees $5.00 ALL ARMS DESIGN AND BATTLE STUDIES............... $ 2.50 
: CE eas $12.00 
MARING DIVISION In WORLD 8 THE BISMARK EPISODE.......... $ 3.50 
EE fete oe sleek ecee ae $ 6.00 PRACTICAL DOPE ON THE .22....$ 4.00 COMPANY COMMANDER........ $ 3.00 
HIT THE BEACH THE LUFTWAFFE: ITS RISE AND 
i. op cccnces ees $ 4.95 eee ere $ 3.00 
MARINE FROM VIRGINIA TRAINING HELPS MAKERS OF MODERN STRATEGY.$ 5.00 
PR eo tn nna ot iain 5 ane THE BASIC TRAINING GUIDE....$ 2.50 OKINAWA: THE LAST BATTLE... .$ 6.00 
Wear in the Central Pacific....$ 3.00 DRILL AND COMMAND......... $ 1.00 THE RISE OF RUSSIA IN ASIA... .$ 5.00 
SEMPER FIDELIS Be GD sctbadwnesesdeeeeune $ 1.50 SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE FAR 
Stories on war...........55.. $ 3.50 NN i a ita $ 2.50 MT Susudawansaswscseeesioes $ 5.00 
THE ASSAULT MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER.$ 1.00 A RUSSIAN JOURNAL........... $ 3.75 
Battle for Iwo.............-. $2.50 = WODERN JUDO ............... $ 6.00 STRATEGY IN THE CIVIL WAR. ...$ 2.75 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION 
IN WORLD WAR I! NEW DRILL REGULATIONS...... $ 1.50 STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR Il... .$ 2.00 
EE $5.00 THINK IT OVER MATE........... T° ME ei i es eee a call $ 5.00 
THE ISLAND WAR THE NONCOM'S GUIDE......... $ 2.50 WAR THROUGH THE AGES...... $ 5.00 
Entire Pacific war............ $ 5.00 THE OFFICER'S GUIDE.......... $ 3.50 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT SMALL UNIT TACTICS: 
AND THE TALL NS a Ue $ 2.00 FICTION 
Experiences of the Third Marine 
Dt cetdtceeeneenndeee ee $ 3.00 PRIDE'S CASTLE (Yerby)........ $ 3.00 
THE MARINE CORPS READER REFERENCE 
Shasd Station of to Gargs....$ 0.88 LOW AND INSIDE (Smith)....... $ 2.50 
THE NINTH MARINES THE A.A.F. AGAINST JAPAN....$ 5.00 GUARD OF HONOR (Cozzens)....$ 3.50 
Se GND oc cdeeccccceccces $ 5.00 AIRBORNE WARFARE ........... $ 3.00 THE BIG FISHERMAN (Douglas). .$ 3.75 
a yume MARINE DIVISION sain AMERICA AND WAR............ $ 5.00 caame IN ae SWAMP 
a BOOTY ccccccccccccccces J AMERICA AT WAR 1917-1918....$ 3.75 CURIIUED co ccccctcecvccesess $ 3.00 
THE U.S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA $ 3.50 CUTLASS EMPIRE (Meson) $ 3.00 
AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS ........ CO ee soo nes . 
UNCOMMON VALOR THE FIRES OF SPRING 
Brief history of each division. .$ 3.00 AMERICAN SEAPOWER SINCE 
1775 $ 5.00 SY 6 0 add alee aoe ecteeeee 5 3.50 
THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND...$ 1.75 {779 weer cree sete reeeeeenes 
YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD ARMORED WARFARE ........... $ 1.50 FOREVER AMBER (Winsor)...... $ 1.49 
WAR I! THE ART OF WAR.............. $ 1.50 FRATERNITY VILLAGE (Williams) .$ 3.00 
Fv cong iat ; oo THE ART OF WAR ON LAND....$ 1.50 HUNTER'S HORN (Arnow)...... $ 3.50 
sinh i ‘ BATTLE STATIONS .............$ 3.95 THE LEDGER OF LYING DOG « 
BOUGAINVILLE AND THE 
NORTHERN SOLOMONS.. ....$ 2.00 CRUSADE IN EUROPE........... $ 5.00 (Weekley) .............0555.8 3.00 
THE DEFENSE OF WAKE......... Ta 8 »—- eer $1.50 THE YOUNG LIONS (Shew)...... $ 3.00 
MARINES AT MIDWAY.......... $ .50 ELEVEN GENERALS ............. $5.00 THE MONEYMAN (Costoin)...... $ 3.00 
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